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THE DOUBLE ACTION 


OLDSMOBILE 


is the only new thing in automobiles in the last five years. 
It has a two-cylinder, two-stroke-cycle motor located under 


hood. 


THERE ARE ONLY THREE WORKING 
PARTS IN THE MOTOR ITSELF 


If you don’t know anything about gears, valves, guides, 
_and a few other things, you don’t have to learn, because 
they are not there in the Double Action Olds. Price, 
$1250. Write us for details. Address Dept. 48. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


Lansing, Mich. - - - U. S. A. 


Member A, L. A. M. 





Ghe 
CONQUEST ° CANAAN 
By Booth Tarkington 


Easily the biggest 
and best thing Booth ° 
Tarkington has done. 

—Chicago Post. 


A thoroughly en- 
tertaining and readable 
romance. It is not 
only the best piece of 
work from Booth Tar- 
kington’s pen, but it 
is one of the most en- 
jovable stories and 
stands out against the 
muss of fiction that is 
swamping us. It is 
the story of the tri- 
uniph of the village 
ne’er-do-well in con- 
trast to the downfall 
of the tyrannous local magnate. All are thoroughly 
American figures, drawn true to nature and vivid. The 
episodes are exciting and lifelike, and told with a skill 
that carries the reader along.—New York Sun. 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Mary 


by 

ANNIE 
HAMILTON 
DONNELL 


Rebecca 


HE story of 

an amiable and 
singular child and 
her unusual quest 
for affection—a 
book which will 
prove a_ revela- 
tion to all men 
and women. It 
is altogether a 
new thing in fiction, and is rapidly achieving 
wide popularity. The illustrations, by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, make the volume unusually at- 
tractive. 





From “ Rebecca Mary” 





Price, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

















THE TRIDENT 
AND THE NET 


A NOVEL ————— 





By the Author of 
THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 


HIS popular author here makes 

her debut as a novelist. The 

story, which recounts the struggle 

- between good and evil in a man’s 
nature, is vibrant with life and 
power. The situations are novel 


and dramatic. 


Illustrated in color from paintings by the author 
$1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE BUSY SHOWMAN.—I. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: My first spectacle is that of two rare specimens of the genus homo discovered by me in my native State. 
The figure in my right hand is that of one yet young in years but honest, tried, trac, and warranted to stand without hitching. 
His work at first was great. In my left wou behold the beginning of a most interesting experiment. The figure, you will per- 





éeire, is being gradually moulded from a lump of ordinary putty into human semblance, while simultaneously from the battery 
which you see before me I am injecting suitable doses of my own patented Strenuously Electrical Invigorator. Whether or not 
the experiment will result in the making of a Real Man will appear later. My next regular performance will be given in this 
place one week from to-day. Thanking you for your kind attention, I am Very Truly Yours 
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COMMENT 


Wuy should the New York Legislature call upon Senators 
Piarr and Depew to resign? The qualified citizens of this 
State went into the voting - booths, communed with their 
consciences and their God, as the law directs, and requested 
them to serve as their representatives in Washington for six 
They, in turn, with right hands upraised, solemnly 
promised to do so. Why now should they be asked to break 
faith? If they had changed in character, purposes, methods, 
or any other way, there might be some excuse for the pro- 
posed action. But they haven’t. They are the same old six- 
pences. Absolutely nothing new has developed respecting 
Senator Parr. 
him as when he had finished testifying the other day, that 
he made a practice of taking money from corporations and 
using it to perpetuate his own and his party’s power. True, 
they were not aware that Senator Derprw was in the employ 
of the Equitable; but they did know that he was drawing a 
salary from the New York Central and had represented it 
for years in the Albany lobby. Why haggle over extra pay 
from a second eorporation after having confirmed, endorsed, 
and approved acceptance of a retainer from one? No, the 
Senators haven’t changed. It is the people who behold a new 


years. 


light. But with their eyes wide open, with full knowledge 
of the kind of men they were choosing, they themselves 


brewed the juice which they now find so disagreeable. Let 
‘em stew in it, we say. 


We guess they will, anyway. That most delightful of 
eynies, Mr. Pratt, is utterly impervious to criticism or 
assault of any kind whatsoever. He likes his club, and is 
zoing to continue to hobble in and out at his own sweet will. 
Mr. Drerew is more sensitive. It was not the public alone 
that was deceived in him. He fooled himself along with the 
He thought he was good enough to be President once, 
and got a lot of votes in a Republican convention, too. Prob- 
ably he won’t be a candidate again, but he knows he is just 
as good now as he ever was. Moreover, he is going to be even 
better. After seven years of nominal service in Washington, 
he announces that he is about to begin his “real work” in 
ihe Senate. This is well. When one gets to be seventy-two 
and has had a preliminary canter of seven years presumably 
of relaxation at the expense of his constituents, it is time 
to get ready to begin to commence real work. Bless the man! 
Like some of the others whom we might designate by name, 
he does not even yet realize that anything really serious has 
happened to him. It will blow over. He can live it down 
stili. That is his feeling. Of course he ean’t, but there is 
no harm in his trying. He will be disappointed, though, 


others. 
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- resign. 


The voters knew, as well when they elected. 








when he gets down to “real work.” There will be nothing 


doing. He has been so busy with his corporate work for 
seven years that he has never amounted to as much as a hill 
of beans in the Senate. And he never will. But he won’t 
Not much! . Neither will Puatr. Where would they 
zo? What could they do? No, brethren, true patriots, espe- 
cially those elected by the people for the corporations, some- 
times die, often marry, but never resign. 


Every day that passes increases the anxiety of politicians 
with regard to the outcome of the general election in Novem- 
ber of the current year. It is the general impression at the 
South, as well as at the North, that if Mr. Roosrevett were 
to be a candidate for the Presidency next autumn, it would 
be useless to put up any one against him. But 1908 is two years 
farther off, and nobody doubts the sincerity of Mr. Roostvet7’s 
declaration that under no circumstances will he then be a 
candidate to succeed himself. In the ancient and medieval 
world it seldom happened that a great man or wonderfully 
successful man was able to transmit undiminished his power 
to a desired successor. The so-called “ Diadoehi,” or suc- 
eessors of ALEXANDER, are the classic examples of decadence 
and disintegration. The death of Jutius Carsar was followed 
by anarchy, and many years elapsed before his grand- 
nephew and adopted son Augustus managed to succeed him. 
CHARLEMAGNE’s descendants disgraced their ancestors. For 
some ninety years, on the other hand, the Roman Empire 
prospered under the working of the adoptive system, which 
began when Nerva adopted Trasan, and ended with the death 
of Marcus Auretius. We have witnessed the operation of 
a similar adoptive process in the United States. JEFFERSON 
adopted Mapison, Mapison adopted Monror, and JAcKsSoN 
adopted Van Buren. Will the great influence acquired by 
Mr. Roosrvett prove equally irresistible in 1908 ? 


The answer to this question depends largely, though not 
solely, on the outcome of next autumn’s election in the State 
of New York. Mr. Rovusevett’s favorite for the ‘suecession 
is believed to be Secretary Root, and those who know the 
ability and character of the latter statesman are glad to think 
that this is the case. Should, however, a Democrat be chosen 
Governor of New York next November, Mr. Root’s opponents 
in the Republican national convention would, of course, 
allege that he could not carry his own State. This would 
not necessarily be the case; for, although a Democrat was 
Governor of New York in 1888, and a Democrat was elected 
Governor of the same State in that year, General Harrison 
earried the Empire commonwealth by a plurality of 13,000. 
It should also be remembered that, however uncertain might 
be the outcome of the Presidential election in 1908, there is 
no doubt about the President’s ability to control the New 
York delegation to the Republican national convention held 
in the spring or summer of that year. It should, therefore, 
be far easier for him to give the Republican nomination to 
Mr. Root or any other favorite than it was for Mr. CLEvE- 
LAND’s friends to secure for him the Democratic nomination 
in 1892, which, if all the facts be considered, was the most 
astonishing feat ever recorded in American pclitical history. 
It should also be kept in view that the State of New York 
is no longer indispensable to the success of a Republican 
candidate. Mr. Root, if he can inherit Mr. Roosrve.t’s 
hold upon the people—and it will not be the President’s fault 
if he fails to do so—can reach the White House without the 
aid of New York. Nevertheless, he would be strengthened 
morally by the support cf his own State, and we believe that 
things may shape themselves so that he may get it. 


We cannot but feel that the President’s characteristic 
eulogy of the Panama Canal management is somewhat over- 
done. It is right and fitting, of course, that he should stand 
up for his appointees so long as he knows they are honestly 
striving for results and is satisfied that they are doing the 
best they can. But surely their present accomplishment 
hardly merits a panegyrie. A calm, dispassionate demonstra- 
tion of their earnest endeavors to overcome the innumerable 
difficulties would seem to have been more appropriate, and, 
to our mind at any rate, would have been vastly more con- 
vineing. On. the other hand, we regard Mr. Pou.tTNry 










































































BiGcELow’s diatribe. in the Independent as utterly unworthy 
of credence or consideration. We are not ac all surprised 
to learn from the Hartford Courant that he made his thor- 
ough and painstaking investigation and unearthed his weird 
collection of scandals between November 29, when he walked 
ashore from the steamer, and December 1, when he stalked 
ominously aboard again loaded for bear. It seems fitting, 
and indeed may have been necessary, that his sensation 
should appear in Mr. Bowen’s semi-religious paper. The 
truth seems to be that the men in charge at Panama are 
working intelligently and patiently, making mistakes un- 
doubtedly, but no more than must be anticipated in an 
undertaking of such magnitude. That is all we can expect, 
and there is no occasion for excitement over cither intemper- 
ate attack or too zealous defence. Common sense is a good 
thing to apply to such cases. 


The opposition to the Philippine tariff bill—which pro- 
vides, it will be remembered, for the immediate reduction of 
the duties on Philippine sugar and tobacco to twenty-five per 
cent. of the Dincuiry rates, and for the abolition of them 
after the lapse of a few years—comes not only from repre- 
sentatives of the. beet-sugar interest and of the Louisiana cane- 
sugar growers, but also from many “ stand-patters,” who, on 
general grounds, desire to prevent any discussion of the tariff 
during the present session of Congress. It is scarcely credible, 
however, that the opposition should be able to muster a ma- 
jority of the House, for the Democrats would seem to be con- 
strained by their political principles to vote for the Philip- 
pine tariff bill, and the administration must have friends 
enough on the Republican side, one would suppose, to pass 
the measure. Which way duty points is obvious. 








It is a notable historical fact that although Maine was, 
up to 1820, only a district of Massachusetts, and for decades 
after her separation used to be stigmatized by Bostonians as 
“Down East,” it has sent spokesmen to the Federal Senate 
with whom no contemporary Senators from Massachusetts, 
except Wesstrer and Rurus Cuoate, could be compared. To 
prove our assertion we need but name FrEsseNDEN, BLAINe, 
and Frye. Frye is still a Senator and a man of weight, but 
it is nevertheless a fact that it is not he but his colleague, 
Eucent Hare, who, with the general consent of his party, 
is now the leader of the Republican majority. Mr. Hate has 
never posed as an orator; his words are fit but few. He never 
talks to the galleries. He speaks only when he has something 
to say that, in his judgment, ought to be said. Then he 
speaks to the point, and gets it over as quickly as possible. 
He risked the loss of his seat in the Senate by opposing the 
war with Spain, but nobody doubts that his opposition was 
conscientious. He again parted company with the adminis- 
tration and the majority of his Republican colleagues by 
opposing the war in the Philippines. In spite, or rather, 
perhaps, by reason, of the independent attitude which on many 
an occasion he has not hesitated to assume, he has acquired 
to an enviable extent the respect and confidence of his fellow 
Senators. There is no doubt that, next to President Roosk- 
VELT and Speaker Cannon, the new leader of the Republican 
majority in the Senate is the most powerful man in public life. 
The manner in which he handled the request for a canal 
appropriation was characteristic. He told the President frank- 
ly that a certain appointment must be cancelled, and Mr. 
RoosEvELT accepted his advice. Precisely what Mr. Hatr’s 
position is with reference to government rate-making for rail- 
roads or to the Santo Domingo affair nobody seems to know. 
Perhaps he has not made up his mind. He is never in a hurry 
to do so. Whatever course he decides upon is likely to be sup- 
ported by a majority of the Senate. He and Secretary Roor 
ought to get on well together, for they are both strong men— 
among the very strongest now in the centre of the public stage. 


It is now admitted in Washington that the despatch of 
two additional regiments to the Philippines is prompted by 
the apprehension that our treaty rights in China may be at 
any hour subjected to concerted violation. The murder of 
American missionaries in southern China and the boycott 
of American goods in Shanghai and other treaty ports seem 
to be regarded by our State Department not as sporadic and 
unimportant incidents, hut as omens of a general expulsive 
movement. Not in vain, apparently, have tens of thousands 
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of young Chinese been educated in Western countries and in 
Japan. . We can hardly blame them if, returning to their 
homes, they have raised the war-cry of “China for the 
Chinese,” and are contemplating the expulsion of the Ger- 
mans from Kiao-chou and of the British from Wei-hai-wei 
and from their coign of vantage on the mainland adjoining 
the island of Hongkong. The native reformers also purpose, 
we are told, to demand the release of China from the régime 
of exterritoriality, which is no longer imposed upon Japan. 
When we call to mind the indisputable fact that whatever 
civilization Japan possessed before the overthrow of the 
Shogunate was derived from the Middle Kingdom, we cannot 
be surprised that intelligent and patriotic Chinese should 
revolt at the subjection of their country to a treatment which 
the Western powers no longer dare to apply to the Mikado’s 
empire. Apparently the time is near at hand when we must 
choose between treating China exactly as we treat Japan, 
or entering upon that process of partition which the United 
States, at all events, have firmly opposed. In the natural 
order of things, the Empress Dowager can hardly be expected 
to live much longer. Will she be succeeded by a Manchu, or 
will a native Chinese dynasty be established? Or is the 
Middle Kingdom destined to pass through a long period of 
civil war and anarchy, such as it experienced in the first half 
of the seventeenth century? A large fraction of the human 
race is interested in the answer to that question.’ For our- 
selves we deem it incontrovertible that logic, consistency, and 
equity require all of the Western powers to renounce what- 
ever foothold they may have gained on the Chinese mainland, 
and allow the people of China to work out their own destiny. 
They deserve as much consideration as we have shown the 
Japanese. It would be an act of cowardice to treat a sup- 
posedly weak nation less generously than we have treated a 
strong one. 

Since the collapse of the last general strike and the restora- 
tion of order in Moscow and in most of European Russia 
proper, only the Baltic provinees and the Caucasus remaining 
more or less completely in the hands of rebels, the prospect of 
a peaceful transition from absolutism to constitutional mon- 
archy has been very much improved. The original plans of 
the revolutionary leaders for a concerted outbreak on January 


_22, the anniversary of the “Red Sunday,” when last year 


an unprovoked massacre of unarmed working-men took place, 
seem to have been abandoned, owing mainly to a lack of 
pecuniary resources. According to a report, for the trust- 
worthiness of which nobody seems able to vouch, the secret 
council which directs the operations of the Nihilists, as those 
who believe in assassination are still called, met the other 
day in Switzerland, and, by a majority of two-thirds, voted 
that the Czar Nicuonas IT. should share the fate of the Grand- 
Duke Seraius and of Minister-of-the-Interior von Pieuve. It 
is interesting to learn that a considerable minority earnestly 
oppesed the decree, on the ground that Nicuonas II. had done 
more than any of his predecessors of the RoMAaNorr dynasty to 
give liberty and progress to Russia, and that it was by no means 
probable that as much could be hoped for from his successor, 
who undoubtedly would be one of the Grand Dukes selected 
by a family council to act as regent during the minority 
of the present Czar’s infant son. The notion that sovereigns 
should be killed, pour encourager les autres, is one that West- 
ern onlookers find it hard to understand. The only effect of 
killing ALexanper IT., on the morrow of the night when he is 
believed to have signed a constitution, was to make his son 
ALEXANDER IIT. the most inflexible and fanatical of reaction- 
ists. If Nicuonas II. is not eut off, it now looks as if the 
State Douma, or national assembly, projected by Count Wirrr, 
will assemble at an early date, and will be authorized to frame 
a constitution which the Czar will swear to observe. Mean- 
while the situation presented in Siberia is extraordinary. 
From the Ural Mountains to Lake Baikal the Trans-Siberian 
Railway is wholly in the hands of revolutionists. The rail- 
way encircling the southern coast of Lake Baikal is out of 
repair and cannot be used, and the only method of crossing that 
body of water, now frozen hard, is by sledges, and all of the 
sledges are in the hands of the rebels, who control the western 
shores. It is impracticable, therefore, for the huge army 
under General Linievitcu to leave Manchuria, and, apparently, 
its only means of communication with St. Petersburg is by 
cable from Chinese or Japanese ports. 







In view of the misadventure of three American battle-ships 
in leaving New York which resulted in the grounding of the 
Kentucky and the Kearsarge, and the ramming of the former 
by the Alabama, it is proper to point out that such mischances 
are not confined to our navy. The statistics of casualties in 
the British navy during 1904 have just been officially issued. 
In that year in the British service forty-three persons lost 
their lives and thirty-six were injured. Eleven persons were 
drowned when the submarine A7 was sunk by the Berwick 
Castle. Vighteen battle-ships, twenty-two cruisers, and sixty- 
seven torpedo-boats and destroyers are mentioned in the acci- 
dents of the year. One of the destroyers, the Vixen, was ex- 
ceptionally unfortunate, having four casualties. The causes 
of collisions are given as “ inexperience of lieutenant in com- 
mand” and “errors of judgment” on the part of lieutenants 
or sub-licutenants. It is noteworthy that there are few 
records of punishments. 


Mr. Cuartes T. Yerkes, who died last month, left behind 
him much money and many rare treasures of art. By his 
will he provided that both—all his art collections and nearly 
all his fortune—should eventually come into possession of 
the people of the city of New York. Tis great house on Fifth 
Avenue with the art collections it contains he left to his wife 
during her lifetime. At her death (or before, if she so elects) 
the house and its contents are to pass to five trustees (one 
designated by the Mayor of New York and four by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art), to be maintained as the Yerkes Gal- 
leries—a public museum. For its maintenance a fund of $750,- 
000 is provided. The residuary estate after payments of various 
legacies is supposed to amount to eight or ten million dollars. 
Che testator’s wife receives the income of one-half of it for 
life, and each ef his two children the income of one-fourth 
of it for life. Eventually all this estate is to be devoted to 
the building and maintenance of a great public hospital in 
the Bronx, to be known as the Yerkes Hospital. So the bulk 
of Mr. Yrerkes’s acquisitions are eventually to be returned to 
the people. The art gallery which is to bear his name is 
placed where the most people from the widest area of our 
country can enjoy it. The prospective hospital will chiefly 
benefit the metropolitan locality in which it will stand. It 
will be, however, a magnificent charity, and so placed as to 
be enormously useful. The Bronx, being practically a new 
city. is a great field, actual and prospective, for a great hos- 
pital. We trust that Mr. Yerxkes’s will will stand and be 
executed. 





There is to be a heartier effort than usual this year to 
induce Congress to abolish the tariff on art. As usual the 
American painters and sculptors, who are supposed to profit 
by the protection which the tariff gives their work, are the 
ones who are making the most effort to have that protection 
abolished. At a meeting of the League for Political Educa- 
tion held in New York in November the removal of the duty 
was urged by Cant Birrer, the seulptor, and by CarroLu 
Beckwith and Kenyon Cox for the painters. At the Jan- 
uary meeting of the Architectural League last week in New 
York the topic was the elimination of the art tariff, Mr. R. W. 
Gitper, and Mr. Cox again, being speakers. What is to be said 
on the subject is easily said. The main argument in Congress 
against the removal of the duty has been that pictures and 
objects of art are luxuries of the rich and ought certainly 
to pay duty as long as the necessaries of the poor were taxed 
in that way. It can be argued on the plainest grounds that 
of all the luxuries brought into the country, objects of art 
are the ones most likely to become in time the luxuries of 
the poor. The jewels and fine raiment and most other things 
that solvent folk import are for their own use, but the works 
of art that the rieh collectors bring in tend to drift steadily 
into public galleries. The newest example of that tendency 
is Mr. Yrerkes’s disposition of his art treasures. But there 
is also the Freer collection waiting acceptance by the regents 
Gf the Smithsonian Tnstitution Qwho are unaccountably slow 
to fake i), and Mrs. Garpner’s famous collection in Boston, 
bound in the same direction unless our exasperating tariff 
heads it off. And other great collections are tending the same 
Their owners are eager to make them the luxuries of 
The truth seems to be, and Congress might as well 


way. 
the poor. 
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recognize it, that the great collectors, as a rule, would rather 
leave these collections in such a way that they will be kept 
together than have them sold and scattered, or divided up 
among heirs. And the only way to secure the preservation of 
a collection as a collection is to bequeath it to the public. 





A Representative from Texas of the name of Snerrarp 
made a leap to the grand stand of fame last week by offering 
a resolution providing for the appointment of a committee 
of the House to investigate the “ recent violent expulsion of an 
American mother from the White House offices and grounds 
by executive officials and employees while she was seeking 
an audience with the President of the United States.” Mr. 
Sueppard made the following statement concerning the resolu- 
tion: 


I introduce this resolution in the name of American motherhood 
and American womanhood. The occurrence which is the cause 
of this resolution was a violation of every sentiment that glorifies 
American manhood and American chivalry. The brutal treat- 
ment of this lady, who was but acting within her rights, seems to 
me to be outrageous and indefensible. The American Congress 
ought not to permit the matter to rest without the most thorough 
and searching investigation. It involves the most sacred element 
of American life, the respect and reverence which every true 
American citizen accords the American woman and especially the 
American mother. When the President of the United States with 
all the glamour of his great office steps into the presence of an 
American mother he is in the presence of his superior. 


The facts are these: A woman, whose name we are happy to 
have forgotten, went to the White House and demanded an 
audience with the President. Replying to Assistant-Secre- 
tary Barnes, she said she wished to see him about reinstating 
her husband, who had been discharged from one of the depart- 
ments. Mr. Barnes told her that the President could not grant 
an interview respecting an individual case of that nature and 
suggested that she call upon the head of the department. 
Whereupon she planked herself down upon a chair with an 
emphatie thud and vowed that she would see the President 
and would not leave until she had. Mr. Barnes tried to per- 
suade her to go, but she wouldn’t budge. Finally he told her 
that if she persisted it would be necessary to have her removed 
by force. Then she got mad and screamed, and the attendant 
policemen took her away shrieking like all possessed. 


That is the American Mother to whose rescue the gallant 
Texan springs. Unfortunately for the establishment of a prin- 
ciple of executive administration by Act of Congress, the 
resolution is less explicit than’ we should like. What does the 
Congressman mean by “ American”? Would he restrict the 
privilege of interruption to United States Mothers, or take in 
Canadians, Mexicans, Venezuelans, Porto-Ricans, Filipinos, 
and colored mammies, so they brought with them evidence of 
their distaste for race suicide? And need they be mothers at 
all?’ How about old maids and married maidens who have 
only hopes? Everybody will agree with the Congressman 
that it is wrong to violate every sentiment that glorifies Amer- 
ican manhood and American chivalry and upset the most 
sacred element of American life. But where, if anywhere, 
shall we draw the line? Are all or only a part of our females 
the superiors of the President of the United States, despite 
the glamour of his great office? It is a timely inquiry and 
should be included in the resolution. Otherwise the President 
will never know whether he must appear when cuiled by any 
one of seventy millions or of only twenty millions of ladies 
who have relatives to look after. We commend this phase of 
the subject to the careful consideration of the happily named 
Sueprarp. Meanwhile, he needn’t worry. A great many of 
us, including the President himself and even the awful Barnes, 
have had American mothers, and will see to it that they have 
adequate protection while the Congressional investigation pro- 
ceeds. That is, we will divide the work. The rest of us will 
leok after the American mothers who stay at. home and darn 
socks and spank the babies, if the flower of Texan chivalry 
will attend to those who go yawping around the White Louse. 


At the examination of Mr. If. TH. Rocers on January 8, 
in the Standard Oil inquiry conducted by Attorney-General 


























Haptey, of Missouri, before Commissioner SaNnporn, Mr. 
Roarrs had barely begun his testimony when a sudden and 
startling explosion brought every one except the witness up- 
standing and filled the room with blinding smoke. Mr. 
Rocers, who has asthma and cannot stand smoke, retired, and 
the hearing was adjourned until afternoon. The photograph 
taken by the flash-light was proudly published on the first page 
of the New York American the next morning. Is not this 
an interesting example of the power of the press? A news- 
paper sends its agent to a judicial proceeding. The agent 
insults all present and breaks up the hearing. The responsible 
representative of authority meekly submits, and the newspaper 
agent having captured the scalp he was sent to secure, carries 
it to his employer, who exhibits it the next morning. Nobody 
was hurt éxcept Decency, but was not Decency outrageously 
mangled! 


Major Joun C. Hempuits gently chides us, in the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, for printing in the North American 
Review Mr. Henry James’s philosophical observations upon 
American customs and appearances. He regards them as 
too bewilderingly—shall we say bewilderingly? yes!—too be- 
wilderingly intricate for the average understanding, and 
quotes as an example the following graphic picture of the 
interior of a New York club-house: 

This diffuse vagueness of separation between apartments, be- 
tween hall and room, between one room and another, between 
the one you are in and the one you are not in, between place of 
passage and place of privacy, is a provocation to despair which 
the public institution shares impartially with the “ luxurious 
home.” 'To the spirit attuned to a different practice these disposi- 
tions can only appear a strange perversity, an extravagant aberra- 
tion of taste; but I may here touch on them searce further than 
to mark their value for the characterization of manners. 


“What in the world,” asks Major Hempnitt, “does this 
mean?” Fie upon him! He knows quite well what it means. 
So do we. So does everybody. It is as simple as a b e—too 
simple, in point of fact. Furtive complexity is what we ex- 
pect from the master. Take this, for example: 


The interesting point, in this connection, is moreover that this 
particular effect of the scale of things is the only effect that, 
throughout the land, is not directly adverse to joy. Extent and 
reduplication, the multiplication of common, cognate items and 
the continuity of motion are elements that count there, in general, 
for fatigue and satiety, prompting the earnest observer, over- 
burdened perhaps already a little by his earnestness, to the re- 
flection that the country is too large for any human convenience: 
that it can scarce in the scheme of Providence have been meant 
to be dealt with as we are trying, perhaps all in vain, to deal with 
it, and that its very possibilities of population themselves cause 
one to wince in the light of the question of intercourse and contact 


Major Hempniiit may not zrasp the full significance of this 
delicate shading at a glance, but a second or third reading 
will fetch out the inherent pellucidity in dazzling vividity. 
In a word, the Sun hit the nail squarely on the head when it 
remarked the other day that every sentence from Mr. JAMEs’s 
pen is intelligible to those who understand it. The sole 
requisite of others is enlargement of the bump of infinite 
comprehension. 


The Rev. Dr. Parkuurst promptly and emphatically swats 
General Binaam, the new Police Commissioner, because he 
uses cuss words. That is the good Doctor’s privilege, and 
he wouldn’t be the good Doctor if he failed to avail himself 
of it. But there are people who think it is enough to make 
anybody swear to be appointed Police Commissioner of this 
town. It is a thankless job. There are so many cooks, for 
one thing. To say nothing of the various argus-eyed societies 
for the promotion or prevention of this, that, and the other, 
Bach strenuous newspaper has its own theory of the way the 
department should be managed. One wants much bossing 
of the people, another none, and they pound away at their 
respective hobbies with powerful double leads and yet more 
potent cartoons till one’s head aches. M-:. McApoo tried to 
oblige them all, but succeeded only in giving an excellent 
administration—so he had to go. General BrncHaM is a new 
hand, and even the good Doctor should give him a chance. 
All the people really want is honest, intelligent management 
of a very trying lot of pretty fair men. Let the General 
furnish that and, even though in the doing he shall relieve 
his feelings by an occasional cuss word, nobody will care a 
continental dam, 
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The General’s father, the Rev. Dr. Jorn Foote Bryenam, 
of Hartford, denies the possibility that the General swears. 
His son, he declares, is a man of established piety and _ re- 
ligious deportment. THe has known him a long time and 
intimately, and he never heard him use a bad word. Dr. 
Bincuam thinks the newspaper reporters have wickedly inter- 
polated expletives and rash language into the General’s talk. 
Perhaps they have. Newspaper reporters occasionally take 
awful liberties with official speech; still, we suspect they are 
more reliable judges of General Brncuam’s current style of 
talk than his reverend father is. Moreover, all that the Rev. 
Dr. Bincuam knows and rehearses about his son is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with the General’s use of expletives. Min- 
isters rarely use cuss words, but a good many truly pious 
laymen do. Sometimes you have to swear to get results, as 
in the case of mules in the Welsh mines. In the great revival 
in Wales a year or more ago nearly all the miners were con- 
verted, but the mules remained unregenerate, and when the 
converted mine-drivers gave up the application of hard lan- 
guage to the mules, the mules quit working. How it finally 
came out we never heard. 


Every one who has come to a reasonable maturity must 
have had opportunity to observe for himself how great is the 
loss to society when a first-rate man dies prematurely. If 
he leaves a family, he leaves it bereft of his care and his 
training and exposed to perils from which he might have 
shielded it. If he leaves no family, there is the incalculable 
loss of the children he might have had. Some fatherless 
families turn out well in spite of their handicap, but the 
unbegotten families of dead fathers are a total loss. What 
cur country, North and South, suffered from the decimation 
of its very best stock in the civil war cannot be computed. 
It can only be lamented. The mere numerical loss of popula- 
tion was nothing, for it was promptly made up. The loss 
that counted was the Joss of quality. 


On this tendency of war to waste the indispensable best 
blood of nations President Davin Starr JorpAn bases a very 
interesting argument in favor of peace. He has hopes that 
the present century will see the permanent establishment of 
peace for mankind. The perils of peace to nations he makes 
nothing of as compared with the perils of war. His argument 
is all biological. So-called “decadent” nations are none 
other, he declares, than nations that the best stock has been 
killed out of, leaving the perpetuation of the race to inferior 
individuals. He maintains that neither adversity nor luxury 
destroys a race; and that generation true to the type will 
follow generation, unless the best individuals are killed off. 
Greece, he says, died because the men who made her glory 
had all passed away and left none of their kin, and therefore 
none of their kind. Rome fell because of the extinction of 
her best, especially by Marius and Cinna and by Sutta. 
After two hundred years of peace, in which there had been 
no slaughter of the brave and strong, Japan’s military prowess 
revealed itself unimpaired. No wonder: for her best had been 
left alive. The peaceful struggle for existence, Dr. JorpAN 
thinks, puts a premium on the virile virtues. The best men 
get ahead in time of peace; the idle, weak, and dissipated 
go to the wall. “Other things being equal,” he says, “the 
nation which has known the least of war is the one most 
likely to develop ‘the strong battalions’ with whom victory 
must rest.” 


Dr. Jorpan’s biological reasoning is interesting. Protracted 
peace is a factor of enormous’ importance to the prosperity 
of any nation. No reflecting person can doubt that. Any 
one who does doubt it can get an expert opinion on the sub- 
ject from Count Witte. But it is not the only factor. Just 
social conditions make another. Wars can only cease when 
the conditions that lead to wars find some other cure. So 
long as business is war, and is conducted on the theory that 
its necessities need know no law except purchased legislation, 
the seeds of battles are being sown. The nations are getting 
more sense. They are very cautious already about getting 
into fights, and readier than they were to realize that it is 
a very rare war indeed that is worth, even to the winner, what 
it eosts. But wars ean end entirely only by the triumph of 
law and a fair chance for all hands under the law. 




























































Where the State Insures Against Death and 
Against Fire 


Tur suggestion made by President Roosrvett in his last annual 
that Congress should consider whether  life-insurance 
companies might not, and should not, be subjected to control by 
the Federal government, raised, of course, two questions. First, 
whether such a course would be constitutional, and, secondly, 
whether it would be expedient. The prevailing opinion among 
lawyers is that insurance transactions would not be adjudged by 
the United States Supreme Court to be interstate business, and, 
consequently, could not be controlled by the Federal government 
under the Interstate Commerce clause of our Constitution, Inas- 
much, however, as our highest Federal tribunal has, more than 
once reversed itself, it, conceivably, might take a different view of 
the matter. Meanwhile, as regards the question of expediency, we 
naturally desire to learn what has been the practical outcome 
of a government’s attempt to carry on the insurance business. It 
is, therefore, a timely and useful article which Mr. W. P. REEVEs, 

High Commissioner of New Zealand in England, has contributed 
to the January number of the Vorth American Review. In New 
Zealand the colonial government life-insurance, accident- 
insurance, and fire-insurance policies. It aims to establish no 
monopoly in any of the three fields: on the contrary, its three 
cllices compete on equal terms in the open market with private 
companies engaged in similar transactions. The first experiment 
made was in the life-insurance business, and we shall here con- 
fine ourselves mainly to marking some of its results. 

In 1869 an Israelite financier, residing in the colony, Mr., after- 
ward Sir, Juttus VoaeL, persuaded the New Zealand House of 
Representatives to vote for a resolution establishing a State Life- 
Insurance Office. At that time, although several English and 
Australian life-insurance companies had agencies in the colony, 
premiums were high, and the colonists were not possessed of suffi- 
cient capital to organize strong life-insurance corporations of their 
own. When the state institution began operations in 1870, no 
provision was made for the division of profits, the aim of the 
organizers being limited to the avoidance of losses. Nevertheless, 
although much lower premiums and fees were charged than those 
exacted by private companies, profits accrued, and in 1874 a sup- 
plemental act was passed prescribing the method of dealing with 
them. At the end of its first year of life. the sum assured in the 
office slightly exceeded a million of dollars; by the close of 1904 
the total amount insured had grown to more than $51,000,000, 
and the policies in force numbered upwards of forty-four thousand. 
The government now does nearly half the life-insurance business 
of the colony. The assets of the life-insurance department aggre- 
gated at the date last named a little less than twenty millions of 
dollars. Of this sum, eighteen per cent. is lent to the New Zealand 
treasury; more than fifty per cent. is invested in mortgages on 
freehold property, and the remainder is lent to policy-holders, or 
on local securities. In the investment of these funds the Life- 
Insurance Commissioner is subject to control by a board of six 
persons, by whom any proposed loan must be unanimously sane- 
tioned. It is further provided that no one loan shall exceed fifty 
thousand dollars, and that no sum lent on mortgage shall exceed 
three-fifths of the value of the mortgaged freehold. We infer 
that the lending has been conducted prudently, inasmuch as last 
year the value of the properties on which the department had to 
foreclose was only about five thousand dollars. Turning to the de- 
tails of the insurance business proper, we observe that the New 
Zealand Government Office will not insure any one life for more 
than twenty thousand dollars, and that, under certain conditions, 
its policies are exempt from seizure by creditors in the event of 
their holders becoming bankrupt. The proportion borne by ex- 
penses to premium income was in 1904 a little less than nineteen 
per cent. The total amount paid out since the foundation of the 
office for death claims and matured endowments has been about 
$14,000,000. On the whole, the success of this experiment in gov- 
ernment insurance seems to be incontestable, although it was noted 
in 1901-3 that the state institution’s business did not increase as 
fast as that of two of its private competitors, the Australian 
Mutual Provident and the National. We have said that no 
monopoly is attempted, but that general statement requires a 
slight modification, for about twelve years ago a statute was 
enacted requiring most of the officers appointed to the New Zealand 
Civil Service to insure themselves in the government office. Three 
per cent. is deducted from their salaries for the purpose, in return 
for which they receive a policy payable at death should they die 
hefore the age of sixty. If they outlive that age, the payment 
takes the form of an annuity. 

There is a widespread impression that when a government goes 
into the insurance business, the funds are apt to drift under the 
control of politicians. As a matter of fact, this has not proved 
to be the case in New Zealand. We have seen how investments 
are supervised, and we note further that, with the management 
of the insurance business proper, there is virtually no ministerial 
or political interference. The Life-Insurance Commissioner is 
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no mere departmental secretary, with a minister over him; he 
performs duties strictly defined by statute, and rules his office. 
Apparently the business methods followed are identical with those 
of an ordinary private insurance association. As the act establish- 
ing an Accident-Insurance Office was not passed until 1899, and 
the government did not go into the fire-insurance business until 
near the end of 1903, it is too early to say whether these two ex- 
periments should be deemed definitely successful, but, according 
to Mr. REeves, the prospects of both are encouraging. 





Charging What the Traffic will Bear 


THE most cogent argument against government rate-making for 
railways is set forth by Mr. H. T. Newcome in a pamphlet lately 
published in Washington. The author goes to the root of the 
matter by expounding the real significance of the phrase, “Charging 
what the traffic will bear,” a phrase which, for one reason or an- 
other, seems to have acquired an ill repute. As President A. T. 
Haptey has pointed out, charging what the traffie will bear is a 
very different thing from charging what the traffic will not bear. 
Applied intelligently, the principle adjusts burdens where they 
can be best borne, and develops a vast amount of business which 
otherwise could not exist. Mr. W. M. Acworrn, the highest Eng- 
lish authority on railway economics, testifies in The Elements of 
Railway Economics, a book published in 1905, that charging what 
the traffic will bear represents, in fact, a principle not of extor- 
tion, but of moderation and encouragement. To charge what the 
traffic can bear is, in other words, not to charge what the traffic 
cannot bear. The true meaning of the phrase is that, within cer- 
tain limits—the limit of what any particular traffic can afford to 
pay, and the limit of what a railway can afford to carry it for— 
railway charges for different categories of traffic are fixed, not 
according to an estimated cost of service, but, roughly, on the 
principle of equality of sacrifice on the part of the shippers. So 
regarded, ‘“ what the traffic will bear” is a principle not of ra- 
pacity, but of equitable concession to the weaker members of the 
community. Mr. Acwortu suggests that if railway managers in 
the past had declared that the principle on which they made rates 
was “tempering the wind to the shorn lamb,” their descriptive 
accuracy would have been equally great, and their popularity 
might have been greater. Translated into railway language, the 
principle involved in charging what the traffic will bear means 
this: the total railway revenue is made up, first, of rates which, 
in the case of traffic unable to bear a high rate, are so low as to 
cover hardly more than actual out-of-pocket expenses; secondly, of 
rates which, in the case of medium-class traffic, cover both out-of- 
pocket expenses and a proportionate part of the unapportioned 
cost; and, finally, of rates, which, in the case of high-class traffic, 
after covering that traffic’s own out-of-pocket expenses, leaves a 
large and disproportionate surplus available as a contribution 
towards the unapportioned expenses of the low-class traffic, which 
such traffic itself could not afford to bear, 

It is well known that government rate-making has been tried in 
various countries, as, for instance, England, Canada, and Georgia. 
In the book to which we have just referred Mr. AcwortH pro- 
nounces it a point of serious practical importance, to be considered 
in connection with the British railway legislation of 1891 and 
1894 (by which Parliament itself undertook to fix railway rates), 
that this legislation “has done much to prevent any natural and 
gradual lowering of rates.” Under this British legislation a 
railway company is still free to lower rates, but has ceased to be 
free to raise rates. A manager may desire to lower a rate, hoping 
thereby not only to benefit trade, but also, by increasing largely 
the volume of traffic, to increase his own net earnings. This is 
only a hope, however. In the nature of the case certainty is not 
attainable in advance. A prudent manager, therefore, will not, 
unless his hope is closely allied to certainty, lower a rate when 
he must face a lawsuit before he can put it up again. Still less 
will a conference of managers allow one of their number, more 
sanguine or more far-sighted than the rest, to go ahead and make 

“experiments. When Mr. AcwortH testified last year before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, he expressed the con- 
viction that the interference of Parliament with railway rate- 
making had tended to stereotype and keep rates at an unneces- 
sarily high level. It seemed to him that the heart had been taken 
out of railway men. 

In Canada, the Dominion government, after operating the Inter- 
colonial Railway for years at a loss, announced last summer an 
increase of rates all along the line, to the disgust of persons who 
had assumed that government ownership would necessarily mean 
lower rates. In 1900 every dollar earned by the road had cost 
$1 14 in operating and maintenance alone, nothing being left 
with which to pay interest on an investment of $80,000,000. In 
Georgia the rates on railway traffic within the State are fixed by 
the State Railroad Commission. What is the result? A merchant 
in Marietta, Georgia, can ship certain goods to Chattanooga for 
fifteen cents per hundred; to Knoxville for nineteen cents per 














































































hundred. To ship the same goods to Atlanta he must pay thirty 
cents per hundred; to Macon seventy cents per hundred. Now 
Atlanta is only twenty miles from Marietta, and Chattanooga is 
128 miles; nevertheless, the Chattanooga merchant pays just one- 
half the freight paid by the Atlanta merchant. Why? Because 
Chattanooga is out of the State and Atlanta is in it. When a 
merchant applies to a railroad for lower rates in Georgia, he is 
met with the reply that the Railroad Commission fixes the rates 
within the State, and the railroad is unable to reduce them. If, 
however, a railway manager is asked for rates to towns outside of 
Georgia, the application receives immediate and favorable con- 
sideration, and low rates are granted, because the point of destina- 
tion is beyond the limits of the State’s jurisdiction, and, therefore, 
not controlled by the State Commission. 

Further light on the meaning of the phrase “ charging what the 
traffic will bear” is thrown by the fact that the whole develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries in the regions west of the 
Alleghany Mountains has been stimulated and made possible by 
the prompt adjustment of transportation charges to the changing 
demands of an intensely dynamic industrial situation. By this 


means the economic condition of an area of imperial dimensions - 


has been changed so that diversified industries furnish a stable 
foundation for a population far more numerous and prosperous 
than exclusive reliance upon agriculture would have permitted. 
Without freedom of action, however, in quickly adapting rate- 
schedules to new needs, the whole Western section of the United 
States would have remained exclusively agrarian. From Michigan 
to Louisiana and from Texas to Oregon the rates of the railroads 
have been so adjusted to the requirements of the shippers of 
lumber that logs and their products have found continually ex- 
panding markets. The citrus and deciduous fruits and the canned 
goods of California likewise find a widening market through in- 
cessantly declining rates. The sugar-beet industry of Colorado 
and California could never have been placed upon a paying basis 
had not the railroads made very low rates for its furtherance. The 
trade of the United States with the Orient is being built up by 
the making of rates to the Pacific coast that allow manufacturers 
and other producers to ship their merchandise to the trans-Pacific 
markets. Such rates are experimental, and invariably they are 
relatively low. No company could afford to make those tentative 
rates the standard of all its charges, or to enter upon such ex- 
periments if they could not be abandoned should the business 
hoped for fail to develop. No railway would make, or could afford 
to make, such ventures if a rate-making commission existed. For 
such a commission would surely regard such experimental rates as 
evidence of the reasonableness of similarly low rates on other 
business for which no such commercial justification could be found. 





Brevity 


OnE of the most grievous evils of modern life is the shortness 
of books. “ All things move; nothing abides,” HERACLITUS som- 
brely reminded us, and this as a necessary sorrow was one yet to 
be borne so long as man lamented the undeniable truth, wrote 
dirges over it and adorned it with flowers of diction. But a re- 
action is heard now; a loud, harsh, flippant reaction: “ All things 
move; nothing abides; hustle ’em along,” men cry lustily and turn 
all their energies to keeping up the race on the outer felloe of 
the wheel, rushing as fast as they can while the wheel spins on 
twenty-five thousand miles a day regardless of them. All the 
pleasant old fashion of climbing up the spokes where the motion 
is less and whence the curiosity of the free observer might be ex- 
ercised is banished. A few technical students perhaps, some biolo- 
gists and psychologists, climb up a little way and indite legends 
in a strange jargon which are passed from hand to hand and are 
decipherable by the craft. But real books are dying out. The 
change has come upon us almost imperceptibly in order doubtless 
that those who run might read, and it has gone on in the same 
direction that those who run might write, and we face the grievance 
that unless we use books to flash the eye over hastily while we 
are doing something else and are half out of breath, there is 
nothing new published to read. 

These reflections are patently called forth by the Christmas book- 
shelves. An exasperating sample of the new method is Mr. Caes- 
TERTON’S Varied Types. Mr. CHESTERTON, of whose paradoxical 
habit it is so usual to speak that the comment may now be taken 
for granted, has a very valuable gift. He is one of the most 
feminine of modern writers; he has swift insight, clear intuition, 
spontaneity, and that particular grace of audacious inconsistency 
which is usually ascribed to women. If any power on earth could 
>have persuaded him to write five hundred pages upon one subject, 
swe might have had a book to read instead of a bound volume of 
newspaper scraps. Any theme would answer—BRowNnNING, ST. 
AUGUSTINE, MAETERLINCK, or FRANCIS. But alas! our versatile 
author dances a will-o‘-the-wisp dance in two hundred and fifty 
pages over twenty unrelated characters and as many disparate 
centuries. When we begin to feel launched upon our subject we 
turn the page to a blank page and a new title. “ Why not?” as 
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Mr. CHESTERTON would doubtless join Alice’s caterpillar in 
asking. The only reason is the gasping disappointment of the in- 
tending reader, who, instead of finding varied types, or one type, 
or any type, has only for his pains and his money a few sharp 
and well-worded reflections but general humanity. 

One cannot help wondering, in this sad dearth of Christmas books, 
if there are not enough people left in the world to form an or- 
ganization for the encouragement of books in three volumes. Sure- 
ly there is an organization for every other conceivable matter in 
creation, and this crying need has only been overlooked because 
readers are so apt to endure and be still instead of voicing their 
woes. Of course this club, once formed, should appoint a com- 
mittee to choose out the authors to be urged to lengthy expatia- 
tion, and Mr. CHESTERTON should be one of them. The merriment 
in the life of FRANcIS of Assisi should be one of the subjects we 
should like expanded from two or three illuminating sentences to a 
chapter or two, which might even contain selected paragraphs from 
the wonderful eighth chapter of the Fioretti, in which FRANcIs, 
“when as he was going with Brother Lro by the way from Perugia 
to St. Mary’s, he turned back to him from time to time and set 
forth what things were of true joy.” To shorten and sum up so 
perfect a doctrine would be modern sacrilege, but Mr. Cursterton 
is one of the few who see with feminine swiftness how prone the 
nineteenth-century man is to mistake the purchase-money .for the 
prize. Christianity, of to-day, as Dr. VAN Dyke points out, is 
bustling and social and active, and men find it difficult to see what 
it is a man buys with meditation and withdrawal. It would be 
well to show that there is just as much activity in renouncement as 
in grabbing or giving, and just as high achievement in sitting still 
before the fire with folded hands watching the shadows flicker over 
the ranged rows of book-backs as in attending a church sociable. 

It is the distinguishing quality of all supreme utterance, how- 
ever, that it is wide as space and deep as eternity and long as 
time, and there are so many various modes of salvation that 
doubtless FRANCIS with his perfect joy and EMpEpocies in black 
despair may find shelter under the universal cloak. One may em- 
phasize as one pleases the loneliness or the sociability of high 
virtue, the brevity of human achievement or the enduring power 
of good work, and it will all be true. But meanwhile during this 
bustling and breathless age, while the great majority are racing 
on the rim of life’s wheel, let the club for the encouragement of 
books in three volumes creep up the spokes, and with faces set 
toward the essential stillness at the hub, feast their minds on the 
same subject for three or four days running. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Our electoral laws are complete failures ——WILLIAM M. Ivins. 
Oh, we don’t know. They worked pretty well in our latest munie- 
ipal campaign, so far as the Republican candidate was concerned. 


The German Lutheran Church of this city has received from the 
Kaiser “a handsome silver-mounted Bible, suitably inscribed.” 
The precise inscription is not given. Probably “ From Me und 
Gott.” 


Bishop Cartes C. McCase, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
says: “I wish 20,000,000 copies of the book The Young Man and 
the World, by Senator ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, might be published 
and that every young man in this republie might read it.—Pub- 
lishers’ Advertisement, 

So does BEVERIDGE. 

A Los Angeles policeman was perturbed the other day when 
a speeding automobilist whom he had arrested said his name was 
BourRKE CockRraN. The silly cop thought the fellow was lying and 
took him to the station-house. It was the Honorable, all right. 
Any police officer east of the Rockies would have known that no- 
body free from the restraint of lunacy would deliberately assume 
that name. 


LABOUCHERE, in London Truth, says that in marrying Congress- 
man LonewortH, Miss ALIce ROOSEVELT will have French con- 
nections very much in the upper crust of society. His sister, 
Truth says, is the Comtesse DE CHAMBRUN, niece of the late Comte 
DE CHAMBRUN, who created the Institute of Social Sciences in the 
Rue Las Cases, under the shadow of Sainte Clotilde. The fortune 
of his wife, who predeceased him, enabled him to devote some 
millions of frances ‘to this enterprise. He made handsome gifts to 
his own family, but devoted his will to providing for works of 
public utility, or what he regarded as such. Madame DE BRAZZA 
is one of the late Comte’s nieces. She and her brother have ances- 
tral residences in the Department of the Lozére, one of the poorest 
in France, but too picturesque not to be worthy of a visit from 
the future Mrs. Lonaworrn. If she goes there she will find the 
memory of DE BrAzza held in affectionate remembrance. When- 
ever Madame DE BRAzZA presented him with a baby he sent a gift 
of fifty francs to the Charity Bureau of each commune of the 
Department. 






























































































Commemorating the Nation’s Birth 





By Charles W. Tyler 


The coming celebration at Jamestown of the 30Cth anniversary of America’s first permanent white settlement 


afford a setting for marine 





N dramatic spectacular 

effects the coming James- 

town tercentennial at 

Norfolk, Virginia, bids 

fair to eclipse all other 
international expositions, 
home or foreign, that have 
gone before it. This is a 
sweeping statement entirely 
safe to make even now, with 
fifteen months still between 
us and the day of opening. It 
is a statement; however, that 
might lead to misconceptions. 
With the spectacular features 
of some other expositions in 
mind, it might give the im- 
pression that there was to be 
at Norfolk a vaster aggrega- 
tion of higher towers, bigger 
wheels, more garish * pikes,” 
“midways,” prismatic foun- 
tains, and other standard ex- 
position astonishers than 
had ever been got together 
before. 

Nothing could be further 
from the fact. From all 
present indications — these 
usual exposition features are 
to be rather more noticeable 
by their absence than other- 
wise, at the great event for 
which  Virginia’s vigorous 
tide-water metropolis is pre- 
paring with so much energy. 
It is the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion itself, not its accessories, 
that will be — spectacular. 
And yet, again, that is not 
quite accurate. The exposi- 
tion feature of the demonstra- 
tion at Norfolk is to be in the 
nature of an adjunct, rather 
than the centre around which 
all else is to cluster. The act 








moving-pictures on a_ large 
scale, such as is hardly to be 
matched elsewhere in_ the 
world. Even under normal 
conditions on a clear night 
there is a suggestion of a sort 
of vast, widely diffused Ven- 
ice in the approach, from sea- 
ward, to that group of cities- 
on-the-Roads of which Nor- 
folk is the chief, and to which 
Old Point Comfort is the gate- 
way. One sees a bewildering 
maze of ’longshore lights. 
They glitter here, there, and 
everywhere, blazing in groups 
of wide area like constella- 
tions, twinkling in clusters, 
fading to broad bands of elec- 
trie glow far down on the 
horizon. And all of them 
somehow seem to be a part of 
one vast whole in the decep- 
tive darkness—all strung to- 
gether in some curicus way 
on an_ intricately tangled 
skein: of other lights which 
apparently links them all to- 
gether. In the group of 
Hampton Roads cities and 
towns—Old Point, Newport 
News, Hampton, Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Berkeley, and all 
the rest—there are probably 
not more than 250,000 or 
300,000 inhabitants. Yet the 
centres of population are so 
spread about, and their lights 
so brilliantly reflected in the 
broad reaches of water, that 
the impression conveyed by 
night is of some all but limit- 
less metropolis floating on the 
waves. 

Now if into the midst of 








of Congress, passed on the 
3d of March last, provides 
for “ celebrating the birth of 
the American nation, the first 
permanent settlement of Eng- 
lish-speaking people on the Western Hemisphere, by the holding of 
an international naval, marine, and military celebration in the 
vicinity of Jamestown, on the waters of Hampton Roads in the 
State of Virginia.” So it is to be a “ celebration,” not an exposi- 
tion. Furthermore, it is to be a naval and military celebration. It 
is to an international naval and military celebration, therefore, 
that President Roosevelt, in his proclamation of March 29, 1905, 
invites all the nations of the earth to send their war-ships and 
their soldiers. There is to be an exposition, to be sure. It promises 
to be an interesting one, with features peculiar to itself. But it is 
the second number on the programme. The first is that remarkable 
assemblage in American waters of foreign war-ships and foreign 
soldiery. 

It does not require an Oriental imagination to picture some of 
the spectacular possibilities there are in a gathering of this kind. 
lurthermore, the stage on which the spectacle is to be presented 
leaves little to be desired. Hampton Roads and adjacent waters 


Jamestown Church Tower, built in 1619, destroyed during Bacon’s one 
Rebellion, 1675, rebuilt, and burned again in 1692 


all this some seventy-five or 
hundred war-ships are 
thrust, all of them illumi- 


nated, their many - colored 
night signals flashing, the 


dazzling bars of their searchlights weaving checker-board effects 
with each other; the waters all about them swarming with the 
lights of other ships, and, back of it all, the 360 acres of brilliant 
electric illumination on the exposition grounds proper—try to 
picture this and you may get some idea of what Hampton Roads 
will look like by night when the tercentennial celebration of the 
birth of the American nation is once in full swing. It will at 
least be believed, with such a scene in mind, that the celebration 
and its accompanying international exposition will not have to 
depend upon side-shows for its supply of the spectacular. 

But that is only one glimpse of the great show. It is to be borne 
in mind that the foreign soldiery as well as the foreign war-ships 
have been invited to attend. Our own military will be represented 
by large detachments from all branches of the regular-army service, 
as well as by militia from all the States of the Union, at least 
as far west as the Rocky Mountains, and probably from the 
Pacifie coast States as well. England entered heartily into the 























The first Custom-house in America, at Yorktown, Virginia, now 
« Negro Schoolhouse 





The Nelson House, Yorktown, Virginia, Headquarters of the 
British Officers under Lord Coriuwwallis 








































































spirit of the celebration from the start. The event that is com- 
memorated is one which goes far back into the days when our 
history on the American continent was England’s history. Over a 
century and a half elapsed between the settlement of Jamestown 
and the time when England and England’s American colonies came 
to the parting of the ways. The history that Captain John Smith 
and his party made in 1607 was history of vast moment in Eng- 
land’s colonial development. ‘The late General Fitzhugh Lee, who 
did in very fact give up his life in working to make the James- 
town celebration a success, was in receipt of scores of enthusiastic 
letters from England promising hearty cooperation on the part 
of the mother country. The Honorable Harry St. George Tucker, 
who succeeded General Lee as President of the Association, was 
received in England with much cordiality. He was met more than 
half-way in sympathy with the cause he represented. England has 
not only accepted President Roosevelt’s invitations to take part, 
but has promised to send a naval representation worthy of Great, 
sritain’s tremendous sea power. In addition to that, she has 
promised to send representative detachments from all branches 
of her military service, including, among others, the famous Gordon 
Highlanders regiment. France, Germany, and Italy are also pledged 
to send war-ships and soldiers—not merely marines, the sea 
soldiers, but detachments from the regular armies. Austria will 
send a fleet. The traditions of the empire prevent the sending 
of soldiers out of the country 
on such an errand. Japan’s 


General View of the Excavations being made on the Site of the Jamestown Settlement 


tire length and breadth will be visible. Its base will be the ex- 
position’s sea approach. This is a great lagoon, or walled-in har- 
bor, 700 feet wide by 1000 in length, opening out into Hampton 
Roads through the arch of a high bridge under which steamers 
will pass to and from the lagoon landings in the exposition en- 
closure. The soldiers from the different foreign .countries will land 
here and will be provided for in quarters about the grounds. A 
wide deep fringe of apple-trees, which at the opening of the ex- 
position in the spring will be in full bloom, will form a beautiful 
border about this green-turfed parade. Over 300 of these trees, 
fully matured and healthy, have already been taken up and trans- 
planted for this purpose. The roots and clumps of dirt that were 
lifted out of the earth with some of these superb trees, and trans- 
ported bodily with them to the places for which they were des- 
tined, measured, in some instances, twenty and thirty feet in 
diameter. 

Thus the kaleidoscopic colors of the military trappings, foreign 
and domestic, which will be flashed ,all over the vast parade- 
grounds when the international competitive drills and general 
polyglot soldier parades are in progress are to be fringed all about 
with a gay border of apple blooms. Flowers, indeed, are to be a 
strong point in the decoration of the exposition grounds. The en- 
tire area of 360 acres is to be surrounded by a wire fence seven 
feet high, and this fence throughout all its length is to be woven 

into a mass of Virginia creepers 
and brilliant rambler roses. 





splendid navy will be repre- 
sented by a squadron of her 
finest war-ships under the per- 
sonal command of the world- 
famous Admiral Togo. There 
will. be a detachment of Japa- 
nese soldiers under the com- 
mand of the no less famous 
General Oyama. There are 
navies not to be left out of the 


reckoning among the South- 
American republics. Brazil, 


Argentina, and Peru will be 
represented by the best of the 
war craft they have afloat. 
But, as mentioned above, the 
sailors are not alone to figure 
in the spectacular war pictures 
the celebration will present. 
The soldiers, as well, are to 
have their innings. The en- 
thusiasm and the interest they 
will stir will hardly be less 
than the men and the ships of 
the navies will awaken. The 


spectacle of English, French, 
German, Italian, Japanese, 
American, and probably the 


soldiers: of still other coun- 
tries maneuvring on_ the 
same parade-ground will be one 
to be seen not more than once 
in a lifetime, if, indeed, its 
like is ever seen again. 

That parade-ground is to be 
one of the striking features of 
the exposition. It covers an 








The site selected for the ex- 
" bn ae position has this distinction 

over any other exposition site 
the world has known—it is 
upon the seashore and yet, in a 
way, is inland. It is at Sew- 
ell’s Point. To the eastward 
between the wide gap _ that 
separates Cape Henry from 
Cape Charles there is the full 
sweep of the wide and wander- 
ing sea—the broad Atlantic. 
To the northward and west- 
ward through Chesapeake Bay 
and Hampton Roads the 
grounds command a reach of 
something like 160 square 
niles of protected harbor way. 
Directly opposite and across 
the Roads is the point where 
the storm-tossed Jamestown 
settlers found their first haven 
after their dreary four months’ 
voyage, and which they named 
Point Comfort —Old Point 
Comfort we call it now, and 
associate it with big summer 
and winter resort hotels, just 
as we do Virginia Beach, a 
few miles to the southward and 
on the open sea. The exposi- 
tion grounds will have just 
about an even mile of frontage 
on this wide stretch of salt 
water. It is a dead-level tract, 
tor the most part, elevated 
about ten feet above the water 
at high tide. Tall pines, water- 








area of forty acres. The build- 
ings of the States are to form a 
vast semicircle’ around _ it. 
From each one of them its en- 


The Font in which Pocahontas was Baptized, removed from 
Jamestown to Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg 


oaks, huge live-oaks, willows, 
tulip, poplar, and black and 
red gum-trees are scattered 



















































































Bruton Parish Church at Williamsburg, Virginia, where the 
early Colonial Governors Worshipped 


profusely over the grounds. They are being used to much advan- 
tage in a decorative way by the landscape engineers now at work. 
Trees from other lands are being brought in to heighten the effect 
—the flowering acacia from Asia Minor, the native evergreen 
magnolia, the Texas umbrella, the fig-tree, the paper-mulberry, and 
many others. 

It is in the spring, when the Virginia foliage is at its best, 
that the exposition will open. The Jamestown settlers did not 
land on the low, dreary peninsula, thirty-five miles up the James 
River from Norfolk, which they selected for their home, until 
May 13, 1607. But there is a reason for not deferring the opening 
of the exposition until this time in May. While what is now 
the island of Jamestown, and was then the peninsula, was not 
occupied by the English colonists until the date mentioned, the 
first actual landing was made at Cape Henry. The time of this 
landing was April 26. On April 26 the great celebration will be 
officially opened. May 13 is to be made the date of the first of the 
long series of spectacular naval and military demonstrations which, 
at intervals, are to run all through the entire season of the ex- 
position up to the time of its close in the following November. 

The general spectacle of the presence in Hampton Roads of this 
assemblage of war-vessels, representing all the great naval powers 
of the world, would seem to be almost enough in and of itself to 
guarantee the success of any international exposition. No exposi- 
tion of the past has had any one attraction quite so striking. 
Several of the foreign nations interested have promised long 
stays for their respective squadrons. Our own cruisers and battle- 
ships will remain in strong force during all of the exposition 
season. In this connection it may be mentioned that, with the 
new cruisers, battle-ships, and torpedo-boats coming out in the 
interval, the strength of the American Navy will be nearly double 
in 1907 what it was a year ago. One of our rear-admirals recently 
estimated that there should be present in Hampton Roads, at all 
times during the exposition, United States war-vessels representing 
a cost of from $150.000,000 to $200,000,000. At no time during 
the exposition will any of the foreign nations taking part in the 
celebration be unrepresented. They will, all of them, from April 
until November, have at least one or two war-vessels on duty at 
Hampton Roads. It is going to be one of the greatest events in 
international military and naval festivities and feasting that there 
is on record. What will be the condition of our army and navy 
officers, who are to bear the heat and burden of the day during 
all that devastating larder campaign, after it is over is another 
matter. Congress has appropriated $250,000 for this and other 
features of the army and navy participation, but the government 
entertainment money will be only a drop in the bucket compared 
with the amount that will be spent in seeing to it that the offi- 
cers and men of the foreign fleets and military detachments have 
a good time while they are on our shores. Virginia has never 
been accused of lack of hospitality, and Virginia hospitality will 
be on its mettle. ‘The wave of entertainments will overflow the 
boundaries of Hampton Roads. It will reach Richmond, Washing- 
ton, and Baltimore. Philadelphia and New York will get a touch 
of it. The cities of the whole Atlantic seaboard, from the Vir- 
ginia Capes to Sandy Hook, seem destined, in a word, to burst 
into a sort of glitter of gold lace and brass buttons. 

Thus far but few of the special navy and army programme 
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events have been fully determined upon. In fact only two are 
definitely settled. Directly in front and in plain view of the ex- 
position grounds occurred the civil-war duel between the Jonitor 
and the Merrimac. In the very water where it took place, this 
battle, which revolutionized naval warfare, will be repeated. 
Among the spectators will be scores of descendants of these two 
historical craft. They will see their two grim old armor-clad 
fighters wrapped in smoke and roaring their thunders at each 
other in a repetition of all the smash and crash of that deadly 
contest which was destined to put wooden craft as completely in 
the back-number class of war-vessels as are the ancient triremes. In 
the towering masses of the floating fortresses of steel that will 
hover all about them, the mothers themselves will hardly be able 
to recognize their own offspring. But the huge modern battle- 
ships and armored cruisers will be the lineal descendants of the 
Monitor and Merrimac just the same. Dating from that battle 
the age of wood in nayal architecture was swept into historical twi- 
light and the dawn of the age of iron and steel came at one 
stride. 

The old civil-war monitors in possession of the national govern- 
ment were not long ago condemned to the scrap-heap. Only one 
was saved. This was the Canonicus. The Canonicus was spared 
in the general execution. But it was only a reprieve—a reprieve 
granted solely that she might take part in this reproduction of the 
Monitor-Mcrrimac duel in Hampton Roads next year. That will be 
the old-time monitor’s. positively last appearance on any stage. 
At the Jamestown celebration the honored old craft will make her 
final bow to the world and to the country she once served so well. 
With the vanishing of the footlights and search-lights of the great 
Tercentennial ‘spectacle the last of the civil-war monitors will 
vanish behind the scenes forever—vanish on those very waters 
where once on her presence seemed to pivot the question of a 
country united or a country rent in ruinous separation. It hardly 
seems high-flown to conceive a dramatic fitness of place and time 
in such an exit—a place whereof the waters, as gallant Fitzhugh 
Lee said, are deep enough to drown all sectionalism; a time when 
the people of a united country, with all the nations of the world 
looking on and gladly sharing in the event, are assembled to com- 
memorate the beginning of all things in the country’s history. 
This gathering of all the States in old Virginia, brought together 
in a common sentiment of patriotism to celebrate the founding of 
the first of the English-speaking colonies, was a feature of the 
Jamestown celebration that appealed strongly to General Lee. It 
was in that connection that he always spoke of the waters of 
Hampton Roads as being deep enough to drown all bitter memories 
of sectionalism in our country, as well as broad enough to float 
all the navies of the world. Upon the sentimental value of this 
idea in intensifying patriotism, and upon the practical value to our 
militia of being brought in contact with the soldiers of our own 
regular army and with those of the regular armies of other 
nations, General Lee, in all that he said and wrote about the 
Jamestown event, put most earnest emphasis. 

Besides the Monitor-Merrimac event, still another and more 
practical war spectacle has been arranged. This is to be a game 
in the warfare of to-day. Under the roar of all their guns, our 
fleet will endeavor to land men on the Sewell’s Point shore, while 

















The old Octagonal Powder-Magazine at Williamsburg, Virginia 











The only Ruins of a Jamestown Residence. 


The Ambler House, which was destroyed by Fire in 1692, was rebuilt, and burned 


again in 1804 


the soldiers of our regular army will endeavor to prevent their 
doing it. This, of course, will be purely an army and navy affair. 
Tor the public it will doubtless be a sight worth seeing. For the 
men of the navy and the army, and particularly of the State 
militia, it is hoped that it will be one not without value by way 
of tactical instruction. There will be many other lessons in mili- 
tary science during the long Hampton Roads campaign, but this 
at present seems to be the only one definitely formulated. 

sut the great lesson of all in the Jamestown celebration will 
be the lesson in American history. It was said above that though 
the exposition was the second number on the programme there 
was yet to be an exposition. So there is, and it will be more than 
Even the naval display 
will run into history. Alongside the modern men-of-war and 
some of the latest types of modern transatlantic passenger- 
steamers there will be anchored reproductions of all craft made by 
man from the earliest ages—triremes, such vesse!s as brought the 
Jamestown settlers over in the seventeenth century, the caravels in 
which Columbus and his followers crossed the sea in the fifteenth 
century, and so, through the entire range of marine architecture. 


anything else an historical exposition. 


John Smith’s Jamestown Settlement as it 


appears To-day, 
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American colonial history is to be illustrated in every conceiv- 
able way by collections, charts, and maps of all sorts. For that 
matter the country about Hampton Roads for miles around is 
strewn with the most impressive landmarks of our country’s his- 
tory to be found anywhere within an area of like size. The 
colonial era is represented by the old mansions of the James, 
by many time-stained churches going back to the very days of the 
Jamestown settlers. The climactic event of the Revolutionary 
war, the surrender of Cornwallis, occurred in Yorktown, only a 
few miles away, where the old houses that were there during the 
siege still stand. And then there is Williamsburg, the second 
seat of government, and Jamestown Island itself—all close at 
hand. An electric railroad to be constructed will link all these 
places up with Norfolk and make them, in a way, part of the his- 
torical exhibit of the exposition itself. 

It is, in fact, straight to historie Williamsburg that the chain 
of events which culminated in the pending international event 
leads back. <A high wind and a hard frost set the ball rolling. 
The high wind blew down the old Powhatan chimney, and the hard 

(Continued on page 100.) 


with Civil-War Fortifications in the Background 
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Presidential Election in France 


By Ernest Dimnet 


Paris, January 5, 1906. 
N December 18 the seventh and last year of M. Loubet’s 
mandate came to an end, and conformably with the Con- 
stitution his successor will be elected on or before Jan- 
uary 18. 

The election of a President of the Republic naturally 
causes considerable excitement in France. The Presidency is the 
highest object of the politician’s ambition, and the election affords 
the one occasion of knowing approximately which way the main 
political stream is flowing, as on no other are the Senate and 
Chamber permitted to convene in congress. Yet it must be owned 
that the curiosity of seeing who for seven years is to sit in state 
at the Elysée is the chief cause of the general excitement. In 
other words, it must be owned that the universal interest proceeds 
more from a sort of political fallacy and snobbism than from a 
higher and really intellectual motive. A few lines will suffice 
to prove that there is no paradox in the statement I have just 
made, 

It is an unfortunate fact that the President’s power is very 
limited, and by no means to be compared with that of the President 
of the United States. The French President is supposed, like the 
head of every other country with a parliamentary constitution, to 
act as a counterweight to the legislative power, as well as to 
execute its decisions. But in reality the President never vetoes 
a law. The one instance of an attempt to do so was the refusal 
by President MacMahon, on May 16, 1877, to endorse an act against 
the descendants of the old reigning houses. It cost him his 
position. The Chamber vetoed his veto and the country supported 
the rebellious Parliament. The plain fact is that the Chamber is 
the one all-powerful organ of government in France. The Senate 
hardly ever modifies a bill drawn up by the Lower Assembly, and 
President after President is content with signing what is offered 
for his approval. It might be said that the President has in- 
directly some influence on the trend of politics, as he chooses the 
ministers. But this too is only semblance. The President does 
not choose the ministers: he only commissions possible Premiers 
to choose them from members of Parliament agreeable for the 
moment to their brethren. 

The process is very simple. The future Prime Minister, sum- 
moned by the President, draws a list of the names to be included 
in his government and submits it to the leaders of the various 
“ groups” of the Chamber. The latter give him their opinion of 
each minister-elect in succession, and from their decision he 
gathers whether his majority will be sufficient or not, and ac- 
cepts or declines office in consequence. So the ministers are, after 


all, chosen by the Chamber and not by the President. In fact, 
President Loubet has known during his seven years’ tenure 
Premiers as different as M.M. Méline, Bourgeois, Waldeck- 


Rousseau, Combes, and Rouvier. Consequently we do not commit 
ourselves very much by saying that the President’s election will have 
little effect on the course of political events. The real interest of 
the election lies in the tendencies it will denote in the Chamber 
and Senate. 

The most interesting candidature is that of M. Doumer. This 
zentleman is little more than fifty years old, and seems to possess 
in a high degree what is called the political temperament. An 
altogether self-made and self-taught man, he was in Parliament 


before his fortieth year, and soon made his mark as a specialist 
on finance. Endowed with extraordinary energy, he, in a few years, 
thought Parliament humdrum, and got the appointment of Gov- 
ernor of Indo-China. He remained there five years, during which 
time his activity had free play and he could assert his taste 
for responsibilities and independence. In the Chamber he had been 
an anti-clerical opposed to M. Méline, and a bustling freemason. 
In Asia his ideas on religious affairs seemed to cool down, and 
he so disapproved of M. Combes’s violent policy that he returned 
to Europe on purpose to fight it. He had not resumed his seat 
many weeks before it was evident to all that he had come back 
with far-reaching views, and thought of nothing short of the highest 
rank. He made the most of the delation affair, seceded from the 
freemasons, was excommunicated by his lodge, and alinost at the 
same time succeeded in obtaining the presidency of the Chamber, 
which election soon brought the complete defeat of M. Combes. 
Since then M. Doumer has been regarded as the champion of the 
comparatively moderate views of M. Rouvier—that is to say, he 
is a patriot, a militarist, and an anti-socialist, and his election 
would mean that M. Juarés and his socialist friends were steadily 
losing ground. About January 10 he will stand for the presidency 
of the Chamber—an election renewed every year—and his success 
or failure will foreshadow the issue of the more important election 
coming a week later. 

For a long time it was thought that his chief opponent would 
be no less a person than M. Combes himself. But the ex-Premier 
has no doubt made up his mind that his failure as Prime Minister 
is too fresh in the memories of electors, and he now will support 
M. Falliéres, the present president of the Senate. Whoever has seen 
this gentleman in the chair of the Senate cannot have thought much 
of his appearance. He is about sixty-five, but he looks older, and 
seems hardly less sleepy when he stands, big, round-shouldered, 
and ungainly, to read some text, than when he sits, turning a weary 
ear to the drowsy drone of the Upper House. With no exceptional 
talents, M. Falliéres has had a very smooth career, getting office 
before he was forty, and being president of the Senate for nearly 
ten years. He is the regular type of the old-fashioned republican 
and anti-clerical, and his very lack of energy may help to secure 
him the votes of the hesitating and timid. 

M. Bourgeois seems to me, in spite of all that is heard to the 
contrary, a very possible President. A few years ago he lost his 
wife and daughter, and since then he has kept aloof from politics, 
indulging his passionate taste. for music, and living almost in 
solitude. But he is a man of quite exceptional powers, a clever 
administrator, a good orator, and despite his retirement, no change 
of government takes place, no difficulty—like that with Germany, 
for instance—occurs, without his name being on all lips. He is 
and has always been a radical and anti-clerical, with only the 
programme of his group. He left the Chamber for the Senate 
only a few months ago, and it is difficult to account for this step 
without suspecting that he took it in view of the coming elec- 
tion. 

The election of the president of the Chamber will make pre- 
dictions comparatively easy for the reader of these brief notes. 
If M. Doumer is elected and no distinct mention of M. Bourgeois 
is made at the time, the chances will be for M. Doumer against 
M. Falliéres. 
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chronicle, will suf- 
fice. In the effete East he had an “ old college chum,” one Jim, who 
had garnered much of this world’s goods, among them a railroad 
presidency and an income perilously near eight hundred dollars a 
minute. At about the same time that Jim bought a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange for a paltry $90,000, Bill blew himself to a 
new cane seat for his office chair, having discovered a balance of 
seventy-five cents in his favor after casting up the year’s accounts. 
Bill read about Jim’s seat in the Axe Handle Blade (Bill’s being 
duly noted also in another column, entitled, “ Important Local 
Items ”’), and thereupon wrote to Jim a letter of congratulation, ad- 
ding that he would like, before death should overtake him, to gaze 
upon any living creature who made more than $700 per year. Ina 
few days Jim’s answer came, enclosing a railroad pass and a 
regular “old college chum” invitation to “frisk East, freight 
free,’ and look things over. 

So Bill distributed a liberal advance allowance of pills and 
powders, brushed his silk hat the right way, and climbed aboard 
the Eastern train. 

The crowning feature of that trip across country came at 
luncheon-time an hour west of Albany. A porter came through, 
going from table to table, and calling the doctor by name. When 
the astonished Bill declared his identity the porter handed him a 
telegram. If it had come “collect” he would have gladly paid 
the toll, for the sensation it gave him to receive the message 
right before all those folks on a train going sixty miles an hour. 
“ By wireless, I suppose,” he remarked, trying to look uncon- 
cerned, to the man across the table. 

Finally he opened it and read: “ Leave train at Albany. I'll 
meet you there with sixty-horse-power car. We'll beat the train 
down.” 

The doctor counted the words—seventeen. The wonders of wire- 
less were as nothing. He had grown up with the belief that ten 
words to a telegram was as fixed as the rule to feed a cold and 
starve a fever. He counted again, trying io figure how Jim could 
have eliminated seven words, and had got rid of six of them when 
the train reached Albany. 

Jim was there with his touring-car, and lost so little time in 
shifting his friend into it that the hand-shaking, begun in the 
train-shed, was not ended till the two men.had settled back in 
the tonneau, and before the guest knew it he was masked, goggled, 
and enveloped in a fur coat. 

“Do we pass the Capitol building?” he asked, after the manner 
of sightseers, but Jim didn’t catch the question. 

The chauffeur, obeying instructions previously given, shoved the 
gear-shifting lever over to the top-speed notch, pulled the spark 
advance around as far as it 
would go, and threw the throt- 
tle wide open. The car began 





Towns hit him in 
the head. He swallowed villages so fast that he couldn’t really 
tell what they tasted like. 

Somewhere ahead he saw the white spire of a country church; 
the meeting-house itself was, so to speak, hull down for the in- 
stant, so he got the steeple first right through his middle, followed 
by the rest of the structure. 

“T could feel the children of the Sunday-school infant class in 
the vestry,” he explained afterward, “ running right through my 
stomach to catch the teacher.” 

They overhauled an express-train, and Bill felt ashamed of 
having ridden on one. 

Sugar Loaf fell over toward them, and Bill was so busy dodging 
the fragments of an imaginary landslide that he didn’t see Storm 
King on the other side when Jim called his attention to it. <A 
little later the machine shot on to a viaduct, and Bill remarked 
knowingly that they must have reached the famous Poughkeepsie 
Bridge. 

“Wrong again,” said Jim; “ you are seventy-five miles out of 
the way. This is the Riverside Drive extension. Look quick and 
you'll see Grant’s Tomb.” 

“Good,” gasped the doctor. “1 want to see some of your mon- 
uments and public buildings before I go back.” 

“Show you one of our court-houses right now.” 

A swarm of patrolmen on horses and more on motor-cycles were 
racing like mad after the touring-car. 

Jim asked his private road secretary, who was crouching in the 
corner, and whose identity.or usefulness had not been indicated 
before, what court jurisdiction they were in. 

“ Harlem, sir. West Side court district begins at 110th Street. 
It is much better ventilated than Harlem and cleaner.” 

Jim told his chauffeur to keep her at it as far as 110th Street, 
and then to throw back to the second speed and give the cops a 
chance. 

“TI am going to let them arrest us,” he explained to the physician. 

The formality was soon over. Half a dozen members of the 
automobile squad were in at the capture, and their estimates of 
the speed at which the offending car had been going ranged all 
the way from twenty-seven to ninety-three miles an hour. They 
finally struck an average of forty, and escorted the prisoners to the 
police station and then to court. The magistrate called the re- 
porters before him, and lectured very earnestly against fast 
driving. Of course he said nothing to offend Jim and Bill per- 
sonally, but he talked severely till one of the reporters broke his 
pencil and stopped writing. 

Then, after finding Jim’s name in the Social Register and the 


Directory of Directors, the 
judge sharply rebuked the 





policeman for making an un- 








necessary arrest, apologized 





its run down the State with 
all the speed that the power 
of sixty wild horses, crowded 
into four cylinders, was capa- 1% z 
ble of. After a second or so 
Bill didn’t care whether he 
saw the State House or not. P 
The touring-car was eating 
up the road, and that was ° 
stranger than any sight the 

doctor had looked forward to. ll 
Trees and rocks charged right 
over the hood of the machine, 
hurdled above the head of the 


























enauffeur, cleared the ton- 
neau, and jumped down, miles 
behind. 


“ There are the Catskills on 
the right,” shouted Jim, in 
his guest’s ear. 

“ Where?” 

“Too late now; they were 








= : to the prisoners, and dis- 
missed the complaint. He 
was even courteous enough to 
ask Jim and Bill to sit on the 

° bench as his guests to study 
° human nature at close range. 
But there wasn’t time for 
that. Jim explained that he 
i had merely slowed down to 
thirty-five miles an hour for 
the arrest, so that his friend 
Ss from Idaho could get a 
2 glimpse of one of the court- 
* houses. 
5 “T thank you, gentlemen; I 
thank you for your interest in 
our institutions,” replied the 
genial judge. 

“ Were we really arrested ?” 
asked Bill as they climbed 
back into the tonneau. “ I’ve 








on the right.” 
At tb. in the road, when 


“If you don’t mind a little notoriety” 
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never been arrested before in 
my life.” 
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Half a dozen members of the Automobile Squad were in at the capture 


“ And never indicted for anything?” 

“ Why, of course not.” 

“ Well, Bill, you have lived a quiet life. I shall introduce you 
at the club, if you don’t mind a little notoriety, as a friend who 
has never been indicted.” 

The reunited chums were not arrested again that day, but in 
the course of a week of motoring Bill managed to see nearly every 
police court in town. And everywhere—that is, with one exception 
—they met with the same courteous treatment. The magistrate who 
was boorish to them fined Jim $10, which the secretary paid prompt- 
ly out of the touring appropriation. 

“1 don’t care for the ten,” remarked Jim, “ but I’m sorry to have 
you get such an impression of our judiciary. Even on the bench 
you'll sometimes find a person who is not a gentleman.” 

Bill stayed ten days, and if he saw anybody with an income of 
less than $7,000,000 a year he didn’t know it. He did not meet 
him socially. 

From the rising of the sun on the first day even unto the going 
down of the same on the tenth day, Bill’s visit was a multicolored 
whirl of doings. He missed only ten things during that time, and 
these were the sunrises. From the moment he was permitted to 
climb into the carved and gilded thing Jim called a Louie Cans 
bed until he was coaxed out of it toward noon of the next day, 
Bill was conscious of nothing. He was, however, subconscious 
of a great deal, and this was made manifest by sudden frenzied 
leaping from the bed to escape a purple and red touring-car 
shaped like a champagne-bottle, which was driven by a red hob- 
goblin with a search-light instead of a head. Then he would say, 
“ By Jings!” wipe the cold drops from his furrowed brow, 
stagger back to the Louie Cans arrangement and pray for daylight. 
And all the time Jim was asking him if he wasn’t enjoying himself. 

One day says Jim to Bill, ** Come up to the Mobillionaire Club; 
I've got a man to see up there—and the air will do you good.” 

It was the fourth day, and although the amount of good Bill 
had been done was all-sufficient for his immediate needs, Bill said 
he would stay by as long as he held together, and up they went. 
Of course they went in Jim’s 90-horse-power Burneash car (Bill 
wondered why it wasn’t called 90-police-power, because Jim swore 
it would require an entire precinct even to catch sight of him). 
For Jim, perhaps, the ride up-town didn’t amount to much as a 
performance, but that must have been because he was blasé about 
seeing people leap nimbly into the air in front of the car, make 
two turns (three sometimes, although this seemed to be optional), 
and come down after the machine had passed. 

At one point of the way, where Bill thought he saw twenty 
streets, filled with cars, wagons, and people, come together at all 
sorts of angles under a trellis of lofty elevated railway tracks, 
and which Jim designated as Broadwayandthirtyfourthstreet, 
there was a slight divertissement which caused even Jim to take 
notice. The car had been going along rather smoothly for a two- 
wheels-on-the-ground-at-a-time spin, when suddenly there was a 
slight jar and several bundles were seen to fly about promiscuously, 
one narrowly missing Bill’s head. Jim looked annoyed for a mo- 
ment, and, slacking the car’s pace, ran alongside a policeman who 
was engaged in a linguistic contest with a motorman, an impolite 
fellow on a dray, and an old lady in spectacles and black bom- 
bazine wno wanted to know the latitude and longitude of the City 
Hall and whether it would be quicker to go this way or the other 
way. 


“ Officer,” said Jim, stopping the car so that Bill arose four 
inches, started forward and then came back with a jar, “ if some- 
thing isn’t done to keep the crowds from under licensed motor- 
cars I'll have to report you to Major Gingham. I wish you’d 
look around down there and see what it is that makes the driving- 
chain work so hard.” 

Bill peered over the side and thought he saw a human hand, 
sticking out and waving feebly. 

“Took, Jim, there’s a han—” 

“Oh, never mind,” replied his dear old chum, with a careless 
gesture; “ whatever it is, the officer will take it out.” 

The policeman called up a couple of laborers who had _ been 
playing the “ Battle of Prague” with sledges on a resonant part 
of the elevated structure, and with a jack they lifted the machine 
and dragged out a slender man with gold-rimmed spectacles and 
a pointed beard. He was dusty and somewhat crumpled, and as 
they laid him on the pavement he muttered, “ Plainfield—Bend 0’ 
the Road—Rural Free Delivery—Number One,” in tones which 
were supremely pathetic to Bill, who was for jumping out and 
feeling him to see. how many of his bones remained unbroken. 
But Jim restrained him. 

“ Ah!” he said, with evident relief as the men let the car down, 
“only one of those commuters. Officer, something must be done 
to keep them in New Jersey, save on certain days. We can’t have 
them running loose like this in a modern community. Send that 
man home and tell him to be more careful; I’ve lost at least 
fifteen minutes already.” The next thing Bill knew was nothing, 
because he swooned. When he regained consciousness he was in 
the Mobillionaire Club, with Jim bending over him saying, “ Pull 
yourself together, old fellow, we’re about to start for home.” 

On the tenth day Jim insisted on giving him a touring-car as 
a souvenir of his trip. 


“ Don’t be afraid to have one,” he insisted. ‘‘ You can save three 

















‘““ Don’t be afraid to have one” 
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He took them all for a ride 


thousand a year in the expense of operating it by running it your- 
self and keeping it in the barn instead of in a garage. Think of 
that, Bill; think of saving $3000 a year. It’s a simple little car, 
too, only forty horse-power, something I used myself several years 
ago. Of course it shudders some, and you’ll have to look out for 
the lever, but it doesn’t shudder much.” 

“ All right, send it along, Jim; but, I tell you, all Axe Handle 
will shudder, whether the car does or not.” 

So Bill went back to Idaho, and the car got there two days later. 
It was the first machine in Axe Handle, and the whole village 
turned out to see the doctor make his initial round of calls in it. 
The village council called a special session just on account of 
Bill to frame speed-limit laws. A deadlock between the advo- 
cates of five miles an hour and the rash members who approved -of 
seven was broken only when the councillors compromised by voting 
unanimously to exclude motor-cars from the corporate limits alto- 
gether as a menace to public health. That vote wasn’t rescinded 
till the doctor had taken every member to ride in the machine 
and told them what a fine set of jurists New York had. 

But the easily overcome difficulty with the council was the least 
of the doctor’s troubles. He felt the need of another practitioner 
in town, with whom he could be openly at war, but secretly in 
league. For in saving the three thousand a year by being his own 
chauffeur, Doctor Bill did have run-over mishaps, and so acquired 
patients, whose payments for professional attendance didn’t match 
their bills for damages for personal injuries. And, of course, not 
being a veterinarian, he could get no discount at all after running 
down a cow. 

That old bill against the chair-mender was wiped out com- 
pletely, and the balance was in favor of the upholsterer after the 
touring-car became unmanageable one day and backed right through 


the front of the shop. 
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That thing outside began to perform 


But these were trifles, just trifles. One day the touring-car shud- 
dered and shuddered more than ever before. 

Bill heard and knew what was about to happen, but could not 
go to the rescue. He was in a patient’s house, with his fingers 
pressed professionally against the pulse of the richest woman in 
Axe Handle, the one person who enjoyed being sick more than any- 
body else in all Owyhee County, and who could pay for the luxury. 
So what could Bill do? The patient was having the time of her 
life that day with a new disease she had just read about, and the 
physician was assuring her that her condition was grave indeed, 
when that thing outside began to perform. 

The vibration increased, the chug-chugging grew into a roar. 
The lever simply couldn’t stand it any longer, but shuddered itself 
out of place and fell. The clutch caught, there was a rip and a 
bang, and Jim’s simple little gift was off on its own hook to run 
amuck in Axe Handle. 

Bill heard the crash of timber, then shrieks. But it was the 
hour in which he showed the stuff that was in him. He kept 
his finger on that pulse until the second-hand of his watch got 
round to sixty. With a forced calm he put a pink powder in one 
glass and a white powder in another, and told the woman to take 
one every half-hour. Then and not till then did Bill go forth to 
see what was left of Axe Handle and to learn the extent of his 
own ruin. Half of the inhabitants cursed him, the other half 
yelled to him to hurry to minister to the dying. 

It was his busy day. All told, he teok 203 stitches in the popu- 
lation of Axe Handle before night; he set legs and arms till the 
next morning, and promised to pay for a new notion-store as soon 
as he got time to attend to it. 

But the village wasn’t fair with its physician. They worked 
ringers for his professional services. The blacksmith, who had been 
kicked by a horse that day got free treatment by declaring him- 
self in as a victim of the touring-car. The miller, who had been 
caught by a belt in his own grist-mill and carried over the shaft, 
haughtily ordered Bill to set four or five ribs for him. However, 
the doctor learned of the deception when the miller became de- 
lirious with pain and told the truth. 

The touring-car wasn’t hurt, but Bill vowed that he never would 
ride in it again—at any rate, not while visiting the sick. He 
realized that it was still worth forty horses, and that fact grew 
and grew in the doctor’s imagination till it suggested a scheme 
that saved him from all his troubles. 

While attending the crafty miller he had noticed that the motive- 
power for the grist business was furnished by just one spavined 
horse limping around a circle. And the miller was a rich man. 
Bill would have forty grist-mills and be forty times as rich. He 
would lead that wild, death-dealing car into the peaceful paths of 
commerce and industry. That’s just what he did do. He trans- 
ferred the power from the rear axle to the shaft of a new grist- 
mill. There was power to spare to saw trees into lumber, and at 
the harvest-time he did the threshing for all the county. 

The other grist-mills and sawmills and threshing outfits had to 
go out of business. Bill became a flour-king and lumber-baron. 
He was the threshing trust. And Jim’s next meeting with Bill 
was when they were both summoned to appear before a Congres- 
sional committee at Washington-in a proceeding against Jim for 
giving rebates and against Bill for accepting them. But the evi- 
dence wasn’t sufficient to convict. ¥ 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 
CHAPTERS 


The opening scenes intro- 


4 
] duce the reader to Herbert 
q Buchanan, a man of selfish 

and repellent nature, and his 

; beautiful wife Beatrix, who 
f has been forced into a mis- 
J taken marriage with him be- 


eause Of his money. Beatrix 
has had, previous to her mar- 
riage, a love-affair with a 
young explorer, Harry Faring. 
Her husband, realizing that 
she is unhappy with him, and 
actuated by a malicious im- 
pulse, insists upon her in- 
viting Faring to join a house- 
arty” at their country-place, 

uchanan Lodge. Faring ar- 
rives before dinner, and, “dur- 
ing a brief moment togetl er, he and Beatrix discover that in spite of her 
miurriage they are still as dec; oly in love with cach other as they were before. 
At dinner that night Buchanan, in the presence ot his guests, insultingly 
refers to the former attachment between his wife and Faring. Shortly 
after, it becomes apparent to Faring that his presence in the house is ill- 
advised, and he determines to leave on the following day. Late in the 
evening Buchanan retires to his study to re.d. While he is there the 
room is entered by a burglar, whom Buchanan succeeds in covering with 
his revolver, compelliig him to disarm. Buchanan recognizes him as an 
intruder who had previously been warned from the premises. They engage 
in conversation, and Buchanan confides to his unbidden guest the ‘fact that 
he is weary of the life he leads. The burglar suggests that Buchanan throw 
in his lot with him, conceal his identity, and become a wanderer. 








CHAPTER IV.—(Continued) 
IN THE ROOM WHERE THE OLD GODS SAT 


UCHANAN stared at ‘the lean, still figure and the cold eyes 
across from him for a long titme. Then he turned and be- 
gan to walk up and down. Something subconscious in him, 
something which was on the watch, ‘warned him before he 
had moved away, and he took the pistol with his hand as he 

went. The figure across the table, which had all at once drawn 
itself up tense and rigid, relaxed again with a little sigh, and the 
blue eyes fastened themselves upon those calm, imperturbable eyes 
of Buddha seated in his shadows, and became fixed there as in a 
trance. 

Buchanan tramped the floor. At times he muttered under his 
breath, but the words were unintelligible, well-nigh inarticulate. 
At times his free hand—the hand which did not hold the pistol— 
waved or beat the air or clenched fiercely in some hard-wrung 
gesture. Once he halted near the lighted table and made as if to 
speak, but, after a moment, moved away again to his intermina- 
ble tramp up and down, up and down. At last, after, it may be, 
ten minutes of this, he came to a halt beside the other man. His 
face was white and drawn and his eyes burned strangely. He 
must have been under very great strain. 

‘But how?” he demanded, weakly. ‘* How? I—I know nothing 
of such a life. I should be helpless as a child. It’s all very well 
to dream about and long for, but practically I simply should not 
be able to get on.” 

* There,” said the man in the armchair, “is where J come in.” 
And again Buchanan stared at him in dull incomprehension. 

Aah!” he said at last, and for another turn or two took up 
his march. 

‘Look here!” he said, when he had returned. ‘“ Let us talk 
business for a moment. Believe me, I do not wish to insult you or 
to pry into your affairs, but I should like to ask you a few ques- 
tions. You are, I take it from your mode of entering this room 
to-night, a professional thief!” 

“Yes,” said the other man without emotion. He looked up at 
his host with cold curiosity. 

‘You came here,” Buchanan continued, “in the hope of being 
able to steal money or valuables which you could convert into 
money. Therefore money is a consideration to you.” 

“ Money,” said the other man, “is a necessity to me. You un- 
derstate the case.” Buchanan waved an impatient hand. 

“J have in this room,” he said, “safely locked in a safe— 
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which I fear you would 
never have discovered, for 
it is well masked—some- 
thing over a_ thousand 
dollars in money — ten, 
twenty, and fifty dollar 
bills. TI offer you one 
thousand dollars to leave 
this house with me to- 
night and spend one 
month in my company . va 4 
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bread, how to live in the 
open, and how to behave 
myself when I meet others 
of my profession.” 

The hard, still face be- 
fore him for the first time 
gave signs of feeling. The feeling appeared to be unmitigated 
amazement. 

“ Are you—serious?” demanded the man in the armchair. 

Buchanan’s white face writhed suddenly, and something like a 
sob broke from him. 

“My God! do I look as if I were joking?” he cried. “TI tell 
you d@ can bear this life no longer. I shall find some miserable 
scrap of courage and blow my brains out if I do not get away 
from it all. Don’t you understand? Don’t you understand? You 
said you did. It was that which made me say what I have said. 
I thought you understood. I thought you felt what I feel.” 

“Oh yes,” said the other, “1 know how you feel, but — but 
what do you want to tramp for? What do you want to beg for? 
You could wait until to-morrow and then get together a great 
deal of money—how much money could you get together ?—and 
you could slip away to the other side of the world and live like 
a prince under another name. For God’s sake, what do you want 
to beg for?” 

Buchanan turned angrily. “That’s my affair!” he said. “In 
time I may wish to do what you say. For the present I wish to 
live close down against the earth—unwashed, uncombed, as I have 
said. Put it that it is a mad whim, if you like. Put it anyhow 
you wish to. The point is, will you help me for one thousand 
dollars?” 

The other man did not immediately answer. He had lowered 
his eyes once more, and they seemed to commune with Buddha, 
beyond in the shadows. His face was again a mask—exprssion- 
less. 

“Tf you require other inducements,” said Buchanan, “ remember 
that I am condoning your entrance here as a thief! Some men 
would have shot you down at once if they had been in my place. 
Remember that if I pleased I couid ring an electric bell now and 
servants would come and take you in charge, and to-morrow you 
would be in jail. I do not like,” he explained, half-apologetically, 
“to make use of threats, but I am rather—desperate. I am ready 
to use any methods which present themselves.” 

The man in the armchair nodded. 

“T am not forgetting that you didn’t shoot,” he said. And after 
a moment he gave a little sigh. 

‘* When do we start?” he asked. 

Buchanan’s voice shook. 

“Now,” said he, “now! What time is it? Two fifteen! I 
must change into some other clothes. I have them yonder in that 
large wardrobe thing.” 

He crossed the room quickly to the wardrobe—a great thing 
made of panels from a dismantled Venetian palace. And he laid 
the pistol on a chair near him, and proceeded to change from his 
evening clothes into some worn tweeds, with heavy serviceable 
boots. 

“This is my world, as you might say,” he explained across the 
space. “This room is my world. I seldom leave it, and so I keep 
a few clothes here. It is lucky I do.” 

He rolled the discarded dress-clothes into a sort of packet, and 
after a moment’s search brought out a small game-bag which hung 
in the wardrobe. Into this he put the garments, and slung the 
strap over one shoulder. 

have a fancy,” he said, laughing, “to disappear, as it were 



















































































































































































into thin air, leaving nothing telltale behind me. So I shall carry 
these clothes away and hide them somewhere—lose them.” 

Next he went to a very beautiful Japanese cabinet, with doors 
of gilded and painted wood tracery. He opened it and pulled aside 
a curtain and the door of a safe appeared. He opened this in 
turn, and took from it a small parcel which was bound with yellow 
bands. The parcel he put into the pocket of his coat. 

“ Now we're ready,” said he, and came forward once more to 
the table where the lamp stood and where his visitor sat inthe 
armchair. The man rose. 

“How about money for yourself?” he asked. 
quite penniless. At least it would be foolish.” 

“Oh,” said Buchanan, “I have five or six hundred dollars here 
in my pocket besides your thousand.” It is possible that this was 
just what the other man had wished to know, for the lids drooped 
over his hard blue eyes for the fraction of a second. 

“ And afterwards?” he purstied. “ What if you should want a 
large sum—to do as I said, to travel, or something like that? How 
are you going to get it?” 


“You can’t go 


“Ah!” said Buchanan. “That is worth thinking of.” Then, 
after a moment, he nodded. 
“That’s all right!” he said. “I know how to manage. TI shall 


be able to get all the money I want. I have a way. Off with us 
now! Good God! must we wait here forever? I’m sick to be gone. 
Everything here is hideous to me. Off with us!” 

The other man regarded him from narrowed eyes. 

“Youre not going to leave any word?” he said, in an odd tone. 
“You're going like this without letting them know what has be- 
come of you? 
You said you had 
a wife. Aren’t 
you going to—” 

“ No, I’m not!” 
broke in Bu- 
chanan, fiercely. 
“That’s my af- 
fair; I'll go as I 
choose. Let ’em 
think I’m dead if 
they like—or 
anything _ else.” 
The blood rushed 
to his head in a 
sudden spasm of 
hatred and_ bit- 
terness. 

“ Let ’em think 
what they like 
and do what they 
like!” he cried. 
“Tm done with 
them.” His face 
twisted into its 
grin of malice. 

“ For once,” he 
said, sneering, 
“T shall be of in- 
terest to my 
friends. For the 
first time— 
What are you 
smiling about?” 

“T was just re- 
membering,” said 
the other man, 
“what you said, 
not long since, 
about my _ being 
a ___ cold - blooded 
fish. I was just 
thinking of that. 
That’s all.” He 
turned and_ led 
the way across to 
the open window. 
Near it he stoop- 
ed for the pistol 
that he had 
dropped there, 
but Buchanan 
cried out sharply 
behind him, and 
he shrugged his 
shoulders and 
went on empty- 
handed. 

The two drop- 
ped silently out 
of the window to 


the turf below 
and stood there 
listening. There 
was no_- sound 
save the wind 
and, presently, 


the whistle of a 
train very far 
away. The night 4 
had turned cool- 
er, almost chill, 
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“Are you serious?” demanded the man in the armchair 


and a strong wind bore in from the sea, driving a rack of clouds 
overhead, so that the moonlight—the moon was low in the west by 
this time—came through intermittently in sudden floods of silver. 

“There’s no one about,’ said Buchanan, in a whisper. ‘“ The 
gardeners will have gone to bed long since.” But as he spoke there 
came from the darkness beyond them a sound of pattering feet. 
They wheeled to face the sound, and then Buchanan broke into a 
nervous, gasping laugh. 

“It’s only a dog,” he explained. 
at large.” 

The beast came to Buchanan’s feet, peering and sniffing, and 
then, with a little whine of recognition, began to jump about him 
and to lick his hands. It was a great Borzoi, a beautiful animal 
of preternatural dignity, and for some obscure reason it loved 
its master. Probably it was the only creature in the world upon 
whose love Buchanan could count. 

He spoke to it in a low tone, patting its head with his hand, 
and then sent it away. It went unwillingly, turning back a wist- 
ful head as if it realized that something was wrong. 

Then the two men started down the long slope of the gardens, 
past the artificial pond, with its summer-house and pergola, and 
so gained the dark shelter of that double row of firs which hemmed 
the drive. Down by the gates, a full half-mile from the house, 
they halted and looked about them for means of exit. The gates 
were, of course, closed, and they were well-nigh impossible to 
climb, for they were made of vertical iron bars, which broke into 
an ornamental scroll only at top and bottom. 

“This tree will do,” said Buchanan, finally. 


* One of the dogs has been left 


“Up with you!” 

A cedar grew 
} almost against 
the _twelve-foot 
wall, and_ its 


lower branches 
were strong 


enough to bear a 
man’s weight. 
The man_ with 
the blue eyes 
went up and over 
nimbly. Bu- 
chanan heard the 
soft thud of his 
feet as he drop- 
ped on the other 
side, and then 
himself made 
ready to mount. 
But first he turn- 
ed and took one 
last look at Bu- 
chanan Lodge. 
The great pile 
lay upon its 
height of ground, 
black and squat 
and still against 
the torn — sky. 
There was no 
sign of life about 
it save that, even 
as the man turn- 
ed to look, a sin- 
gle light, a tiny 
pin-point of yel- 
low like a star, 
broke out in one 
of the windows, 
high up near the 
rear of the house. 
The servants 
were quartered 
there. In an- 
other instant it 
was gone and 
the Lodge was 
dark again—a 
blot of gloom 
against the 
streaked sky. 
Some vague pang 
of fear, of re- 
gret, of loneli- 
ness, may have 
awakened in Bu- 
chanan at that 
moment, for he 
drew a quick 
sigh, and _ his 
face, in the 
moonlight, was 
troubled. Then 
he turned and, 
as nimbly as his 
companion had 
done, mounted to 
the wall’s top 
and dropped over 
upon the turf by 
the roadside. 
They went 


/? 
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along the road 
eastward, walk- 
ing rapidly and 
in silence for 
something over a 
mile, then, be- 
yond the last 
limits of the Bu- 
chanan estate 
turned once more 
towards the sea, 
and, for another 
mile, _ traversed 
the wind - swept 
upland which is 
open and barren 
there. Fences 
and low — stone 
walls they had to 
climb, and _ thick- 
ets of low shrub 
growth they had 
to make their 
way through, but 
they went — si- 
lently, without 
an unnecessary 
word. 

They were 
bound for Brent- 
ford, where they 
were to take the 
west-bound local 
train at five in 
the morning, but, 
on the way, they 
were to stop at 
a certain aban- 
doned and partly 
demolished farm- 
hut under the 
brow of a wood, 
and near an old 
stone quarry, 
where the man 
with the blue 
eyes had _ been 
making his 
headquarters. 
There he was to 
pick up his 
scanty kit and 
Buchanan was to 
shave off his 
beard and mus- 
tache. 

For a long dis- 
tance, as they 
traversed that 
desolate moor, 
they had to walk 
in single file 
along a very nar- 
row footpath 
which was flank- 
ed by high grow- 
ing thistle and 
wild raspberry 
and such. Bu- 
chanan, in_ his 
eagerness, walked 
ahead. It was 
here that the 
other man spoke 
for the first time 
since they had 
started. 

* When do I get my thousand dollars?” he asked. Buchanan 
laughed back over his shoulder. 

“At the end of the month,” he said. “ You see, you can trust 
me, but I’m not altogether sure that I can trust you. You might 
leave me in the lurch. Yes, I think I’ll hold the money for a bit.” 

To that the other man made no answer. He only plodded on 
behind his companion. But it may be taken for granted that he 
was thinking. Indeed, whenever the moonlight broke through that 
rack of driving cloud Mr. Buchanan might have seen, had he 
turned his head, that those hard unwinking eyes were very 
steadily fixed upon his back just between the shoulders, and that 
the man’s face was graver than common, grave enough to deserve 
the statement that at last it expressed something. 

One may hazard a guess at his thoughts. One may at least 
risk the opinion that they dwelt upon that thousand dollars. 
Thousand? Nay, fifteen hundred—sixteen! Had not Buchanan 
said that he had five or six hundred for his own use? Sixteen 
hundred dollars! A sum, that! A sum to one who lives from 
hand to mouth and always in terror of the law. Sixteen hundred 
dollars! Sixteen hundred now ready to the hand or—a thousand 
after a month’s absurd tramping about, Which to choose? 

The unwinking eyes never stirred from Buchanan’s back, the 
feet plodded doggedly on in the other man’s tracks neither losing 
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His body seemed to crumple into a limp mass, and he went down and lay very still 


nor gaining 

ground, but one 

hand slipped into 
the jacket pocket 

and withdrew a 

curious knife—a 

hunting - knife. 

The other hand 

slowly and _ si- 

lently opened the 

blade. It was a 

long blade— 

nearly six inches 
long. Then hand 
and knife settled 
back into the 
pocket together. 

They were near 
the stone quarry 
by this time, and 

‘ turned off away 

from the sea to 
skirt its precipi- 
tous edge. It was 
an old quarry 
and long since 
abandoned. Turf 
had crept over 
the ancient cut- 
tings, wherever 
turf could cling, 
and little gay 
flowers and 
gnarled — shrubs 
had grown up 
out of the earth- 
filled crevices. 
Still the weather- 
stained rock was 
for the most part 
clear, clean, and 
white under the 
flashes of moon- 
light, and down 
in the depths, a 
hundred feet or 
more below- 
ground, pools of 
water gleamed 
and winked. 

“ A good place 
for my _ dress- 
clothes!” said 
Buchanan, and, 
loosing the strap 
from his shoul- 
der, threw the 
bag over the 
edge of the cliff. 
Some distance be- 
low it struck a 
ledge, for there 
was a rattle of 
loose stones, then 
a tiny dul 
splash. The 
packet had found 
one of those mir- 
roring pools and 
was safe from the 
eye of man. 

“You wouldn’t 
care to give me the 
money now—to- 
night?” said the 
man who walked 
behind, gently. 
Again Buchanan laughed. “No, I shouldn’t!” said he. “ What 

a fool I’d be, eh?” Just then he stumbled and nearly fell, and 
said: “The devil! One of my boot-laces is untied,” he called out. 
“Wait a bit” and bent forward on one knee to tie it. He had 
shoved the pistol into a side pocket. Behind him, though he did 
not see, the other man had stepped a pace closer and both his 
hands were hidden. ; 

It was just as Buchanan started to rise that the knife caught 
him under one shoulder-blade—an ill-driven stroke because his 
back was turning at the time, but deep. 

Buchanan coughed and fell forward on his hands and knees. 
After a moment, with a great struggle he forced himself up again 
into a crouching posture—then to his feet. The other man stood 
away. 

“T didn’t — shoot you when — when I — could have!” said Bu- 
chanan, swaying. He coughed again, a wet cough this time, and 
put his hands to his breast as if he suffered pain there. Then all 
at once his knees gave under him and all his body seemed to 
crumple into a limp mass and he went down and lay very still. 

The other man stood apart. He hid his face with his arms and 
sobbed with great strangling sobs. So it seems that he was capable 
of emotion, after all. He sobbed for some moments with his face 
hidden, and one or twice he spoke, but the words were hardly 
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audible, certainly not coherent. He said something about “ in 
the back, in the back!” and “like a damned coward!” And an- 
other time he said: “‘ Decent to me—didn’t shoot me when he could 
have!” 

Then, presently, he shook himself violently and took his arms 
from his face and Jooked before him—and he shrieked like a fright- 
ened animal, for the body of the man he had stabbed was not there. 

It was the sound of pebbles and loose earth bounding down the 
precipice of the quarry that told him what had happened, that the 
overhanging shelf of ground had given way under the body and 
plunged with it into those far depths. 

He threw himself down and crawled to the edge. There was no 
more danger now; firm rock was under him. He lay shaking and 
gasping, and stared down into blackness, waiting for a flash of 
moonlight. He thought he waited hours. When it came, whiten- 
ing the sheer walls of rock, it lit those stagnant pools far below. 
It threw a ghostly silvery sheen upon the shelves near where he 
lay, but the silent depths were wells of inky gloom. And they hid 
their prey—their prey and his. 

The moon went under a cloud and he waited again, prone, 
trembling, for he said to himself that perhaps the first flash was 
a faint one. Again he thought that he waited for hours. His eyes 
ached with straining in the dark. A second flash of moonlight 
came, longer this time, undeniably clear and bright. But those 
wells of blackness hid their prey. No moonlight could pierce 
their profundity. 

They seemed to the man who Jay there staring to mock at him, 
to defy him. Some cold, intangible horror, something damp and 
deadly and graveyardish seemed to reach up out of the gulf— 
seemed to press clammily against his drawn face—seemed to slip 
icy fingers about his working throat. His teeth began to chatter, 
and he thought that presently he screamed, but it was only a 
voiceless gasp. 

Then, after a bit, when he had lain for a time shivering, his 
face flat upon the turf, strength for a moment came to him, and 
he made a mighty effort and struggled to his feet, and ran—ran, 

sobbing and cursing and weeping, through the night. He was not 
habitually a nervous man, as may have appeared—he was almost 
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as far from that as a man may be—but on this night fear had 
him by the heart. Fear unspeakable, coming up like a deadly 
mist out of that black pit of horror, and he wept like a child 
and cursed like a madman and babbled like both together. 

He ran as far as the sea cliff, and dropped there with his 
face to the rushing wind. It seemed to him in his panic that no 
power of earth or hell could drag him back to the pit where 
Buchanan lay crushed, with knife wound in the back and _ six- 
teen hundred dollars in the pocket of his coat. 

Sixteen hundred dollars! In half an hour he was again hang- 
ing over the place—white-faced, shaking, wrestling with naked 


fear. Another hour and he was still there, sobbing, cursing in the 
moonlight. Had any watched they must have thought the man 
a maniac. 


But when at length dawn came, pallid and gray, bringing a 
mist of rain, it found no one on the brink of the old quarry. The 
place was empty and still. Had the man taken his courage be- 
tween his teeth and descended —on the far side of the excava- 
tion the way was easy—or had that grisly terror driven him 
raving and empty-handed away? 

The dawn had no answer. There was no man to be seen. Those 
inky gulfs were black even by daylight, so they might still have 
been guarding their secret—hiding their prey. But no one seemed 
at all curious about it, for no one ever came there to investi- 
gate. Men shunned the place because it looked unwholesome. 

In the course of time more rain fell into the pools and more 
grass grew, and little gay flowers, but no one can bear witness that 
he ever saw a small lean man with a hard scarred face and hard 
blue eyes loitering in the neighborhood or acting as if the quarry 
interested him. 

The man with the blue eyes seemed to have disappeared as ef- 
fectually as did Herbert Buchanan, of Buchanan Lodge. But while 
Buchanan’s case interested a whole countryside and, through the 
press, a whole nation, it might reasonably be presumed that the 
other man’s case interested very few people, if any. 

However, presumptions are at best uncertain and fallible things. 
It is the unpresumed which works your comedy and your tragedy. 

To be Continued, ; 


Fleeting Impressions of Boston 


By Sam Davis 


Boston. Fanuary 10, 1906. 
HERE were two things I particularly desired to nave in 
Boston—a chance to inspect Faneuil Hall and taste the 
quality of the baked beans that had made the old town 
famous throughout the world. 

In sizing up the respective grades of interest occupied 
by these two guide-posts of New England’s history, my sensitive 
stomach gave the loudest call in the direction of the beans, and 
seeking the best hotel in the city, I found the dining-room with 
a heart palpitating with expectation. I scanned the elaborate 
menu, but could not find what I wanted. It seemed as if every 
dish known to the culinary world was there—all but beans. I 
had supposed it would be there conspicuously displayed in bold- 
faced type, rearing its head proudly above its fellows, but when, 
after a long search, I found it, I was astonished to discover that 
it was tucked away in an obscure place, and then merely as a 
supplemental appendix of another dish. Not “ Brown beans a la 
Wendell Phillips,’ but merely “ Baked pork, with beans.” Even 
the unintellectual lobster was linked with the name of Professor 
Newburg, if I recall aright, and there were “ Fried clams a la 
Victor Hugo.” It seemed to me that these great names gave the 
lobster and the clam a scientific and literary flavor which by all 
historic right belonged to the bean. 

The allusion to Hugo on the menu inspired me with a desire 
to visit the little house where he wrote his Les Misérables, and 
I gave a colored man a quarter to tell me how to find it. 

With a legerdemain dexterity which reminded me of the late 
Professor Hermann in his palmiest days, he transferred the coin 
to his pocket, and with the free hand he pointed to the east. 

“Take the Norumbego car and get off at Washington Street.” 

I concluded the Norumbego route must be a sort of temperance 
trolley-line, and gave up the trip. 

My gastronomic idol shattered, I fell back on history, and 
asked a messenger boy the way to Fanewil Hall. He shook his 
head and passed on, as did several other ycungsters in the same 
uniform. They all gave me the same brand of misinformation as 
they disappeared around a corner. 

1 soon ascertained that messenger boys not old enough to vote 
are not expected to learn Boston in its entirety. The apprentice 
messenger is only required to locate definitely the bearings in the 
immediate vicinity of his branch office. They then nurse him 
and school him along and coax him into the higher and more 
complex branches of municipal geography. When he can find his 
way to his own home after dark without a policeman he is allowed 
to get out of the kindergarten class. These boys have to live in 
Boston long enough to get married and raise families before they 
really know the town. There are streets that run round blocks and 
overtake themselves, and thoroughfares like a letter S, as distin- 
guished from lanes which emulate the letter W in its sharp angles. - 

In looking for any particular number in a hurry you think 
you are within a few doors of it. A few steps more and you are 
clear past it. You ask somebody where the missing numbers have 
gone to, and he points up a little slot in the side of the street, 


which in your hurry you may have mistaken for a side entrance 
to a saloon, and you find the missing numbers and the houses that 
have strayed off the main line into that particular cul-de-sac. A 
tax-assessor working on a percentage would go right past those 
places and never realize what he was doing. 

There is a sociability about the numbers of the streets seldom 
found outside of Boston. In most cities the odd numbers keep 
on their own side of the street and expect the even numbers to 
do the same. In Boston they mix up on even terms, and are cheek 
by jowl. Nothing clannish about the numerals. 

The historic landmark has the right of way here. When a 
street hits a historic landmark it shies off to the right and goes 
around it, and when it strikes another old building where Daniel 
Webster made a speech or licked somebody or Lloyd Garrison took 
his first smoke as a boy, it side-steps to the left, and leaves the old 
building undisturbed in all the pomp and splendor of its ancient 
associations and reverenced primeval decay. 

The man who conceived the original plan of how Boston should 
be laid out lost it; and his grandson, fishing it up from the depths 
of an old trunk, utilized it by submitting it to the head of one 
of the concession bureaus of a world’s exposition. He got an 
exclusive concession, ran it as a labyrinth, and retired a capitalist. 
The loss of the original plan left the early Boston people to shift 
for themselves. Hence the lack of uniformity in the municipal 
map. When you mention this condition of affairs to a resident 
of Boston he merely remarks: “ You should go to Marblehead. 
If they had this town in Marblehead they’d use it for a race-track.” 

I attempted to call on Thomas Lawson, and found his place 
after a hard tussle with the directory and hiring a guide. The 
door of his office was barricaded with a lot of junk in front, in 
the shape of iron-work twisted into fantastic shapes. The janitor 
said that you had to have the signals that would let you in when 
you tapped on the glass with a pencil. He took a quarter for his 
tip, and then kindly volunteered the additional information, with- 
out further charge, that the combination had been changed the 
night before, and he would give me the new one as soon as he got 
wise to it. It was the eve of election, and Lawson, having gone 
out of politics, was sequestered from the world. 

Later in the day I found a restaurant where beans were on the 
card and I ordered a plate. The waiter gave me a contemptuous 
look which meant, as plainly as words might say it, “ Cheap skate.” 
The beans were so long coming that I think they must have sent 
out for them. 

Again came the keen disappointment. They were about as hard 
as buckshot and indifferently flavored. In my own home, in Car- 
son City, back in the sage-brush, I have a domestic who doesn’t 
know Boston when she sees the map of Massachusetts, but who 
could give any one in Boston cards and spades when it comes to 
cooking beans. 

I do not say this to plant the seeds of pride in her virgin breast, 
but at the same time it might not be a bad idea for you to send 
her a marked copy of your publication containing this article, as 

(Continued on page 95.) 




































































Maude Adams and Mildred Morris (**Wendy”’) in Grace Elliston and Edmund Breese in “The Lion 
a Scene from ‘Peter Pan” and the Mouse” 


“Cash Hawkins” (W. S. Hart) ** Jim Carston” (William Faversham) « Nat-u-ritch ’’ (Mabel Morrison) 


William Faversham in a Scene from ‘“‘ The Squaw Man,” at Wallack’s Theatre 

William Faversham is playing the principal part in Edwin Milton Royle’s play, “ The Squaw Man,” which is having a prosperous 
run at Wallack’s Theatre. Mr. Faversham’s part is that of “Captain Wynnegate,” an Englishman who assumes the guilt of his 
cousin, who has embezzled regimental funds, in order to shield his cousin’s wife, for whom the Captain bears an honorable love. 
He comes to America and begins life anew as “Jim Carston,” a Western ranchman. Here he marries an Indian girl, “ Nat-w 
ritch,” who has saved his lif’. Not long after, he receives word that his cousin has died, and that he has succeeded to his titles 
and estate. “Carston” is tempted to return, but refrains for the sake of his Indian wife. He determines to send his young son, 
however, to England, so that he may be properly educated; whereupon “ Nat-u-ritch” kills herself for grief, leaving “ Carston” 
free to return to England, and assume his new title 
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tility; and he must exhibit these 
qualities, not in their finer 
essence, but as they are reflected 
through the medium of Gounod’s 
artificial and tenuous music. It 
need scarcely be insisted upon 
that Mr. Caruso is unfitted by 
temperament and experience for 
the embodiment of such a con- 
ception. He is nothing if not 
Italian, and his impulsiveness is 
of the most energetic and un- 
trammelled order. He is a su- 
perb—indeed, an incomparable— 
singer, and a sincere, though ex- 
travagant, actor. In certain 
fundamentally Italian réles— 
Canio, Rodolfo, Mario,—he is ad- 
mirable; but his Faust, at least 
in its present period of develop- 
ment, is scarcely successful— 
there are times when it even 
approaches the grotesque; and 
although the Faust of Gounod 
may fail to impress one, he 
should assuredly not dispose one 
toward mirth; yet Mr. Caruso, 
at certain moments, was dis- 
tinctly amusing. There are pas- 
sages that he sings delightfully, 
as only he, to-day, could sing 
them; but his impersonation, as 
a whole, is unfinished, tentative, 
awkward; nor does his voice 
show, consistently, its most 
characteristic qualities. | What 
the future may make of his 
Faust one need not attempt to 
prophesy; but one seems justi- 
fied in wishing that Mr. Caruso 
would devote his energies to ex- 
panding his répertoire of purely 
Italian réles, and leave Faust to 
other, even if to generally in- 
ferior, singers. 

Mr. Burgstaller’s Tristan is a 
more agreeable subject for com- 
ment; yet this impersonation, 
too, suffers from a defect of tem- 
perament and natural capacity. 
Mr. Burgstaller is an artist of 
uncommon earnestness, vigor, and 
sincerity; and his Tristan, par- 


HE history of opera in New 
York will chronicle the early 


tionable importance. Aside from the 
administrative disturbances that, for 
a few days, threatened to interfere 
with the Herr-Direktor’s artistic pur- 
poses, the opening of the year wit- 
nessed. 
from the congenial paths of Italian 
opera, and Mr. Burgstaller’s appear- 
ance, for the first time here, as Wagner’s 
Tristan, Both endeavors were of more than ordinary interest. 
Mr. Caruso’s made, perhaps, the more emphatic demand upon 
popular attention, since it was his first essay in a non-Italian part, 
and, specifically, in the rdle of Faust in Gounod’s opera. It is not, 
in any intrinsic sense, an important part, for it possesses, as one 
knows it through Gounod’s amiable perversion of Goethe’s original, 
little of essential substance or emotion; yet it is a part that lies 
quite beyond Mr. Caruso’s powers of realization. It demands, for 
its adequate embodiment, capabilities in which Mr. Caruso is con- 
spicuously lacking. Faust—especially a Faust singing the French 
text—must needs persuade through his distinction, his gallantry, 
his graciousness of bearing, an essentially Gaelic fervor and gen- 
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days of 1906 as_ having entrance into /solde’s tent moment 
yielded several events of un- which tests the histrionie power of the 
doubted interest, if of ques- most accomplished actor); the im- 


Caruso’s first departure In the tremendous pas 





“TRISTAN ” 


ticularly in the first act, merits very 
cordial praise—as, for ‘example, his 


pressive incident of the 
sword; the drinking of the potion. In 
the second act he was less good—here 
there was an overemphasis of action, 
an. awkwardness of pose and gesture. 
sages of the third 
act he was extravagant quite beyond 
justification, and in his singing he suc- 
cumbed more than once to the appal- 
ling difficulties which Wagner has set in the way of those who 
would interpret this exacting and arduous part. Mr. Burgstaller’s 
impersonation, as a whole, is deficient in knightliness and in heroic 
stature. It lacks the necessary tragic repression in the earlier 
scenes of the first act, it lacks plasticity and poetie accent in the 
ecstatic moments of the second act, and it is still less satisfactory 
in those final scenes which have overtaxed the art of every singer 
save one—the unforgettable De Reszke. If it be possible, however, 
for Mr. Burgstaller to learn from Van Dyck something of his 
histrionic subtlety, and from De Reszke something of his exquisite 
capacity for emotional modulation, we may some day witness in 
his Tristan an achievement of notable importance, 
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A recent Portrait of David Bispham 
Bispham has lately been heard in New York in song 
recitals and with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
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Mr. David Bispham, who, it is 
announced, is soon to abandon 
the concert stage for the sake of 
enriching the world of contem- 
porary operetta, recently brought 
forth into publie view a musico- 
literary production of some- 
what unusual character. It was 
described, upon the programme 
of the New York Symphony con- 
cert at which Mr. Bispham per- 
formed it, as “a musical recita- 
tion with orchestra.” Ernst 
von Wildenbruch wrote the 
text, and Max Schillings, of the 
Neo-German school of music- 
makers, contrived the orchestral 
background. The musical recita- 
tion is a form which is capable 
of yielding excellent results, 
provided there is a harmonious 
alliance between literary and 
musical matter of artistic conse- 
quence. A similar production, 
Richard Strauss’s “ Enoch Ar- 
den ”—a setting for reciter and 
piano of Tennyson’s poem—suf- 
fers from the banality of its 
literary element; while, on the 
other hand, an earlier instance, 
Schumann’s setting of ‘“ Man- 
fred,” does Byron a questionable 
service. In the case of “ Das 
Hexenlied,” the work which Mr. 
Bispham made known the other 
day, one would be sorely put to 
it to decide upon the relative 
artistic status of the two ele- 
ments involved. Probably one 
could not do better than leave it 
to a somewhat overtaxed future 
to say which is the unhappier-- 
Mr. Von Wildenbruch in his 
musical collaborator, or Mr. 
Schillings in his poet. It seems 
a pity that, in view of the exist- 
ence of a number of admirable 
achievements in this elastie, 
expressive, and  unhackneyed 
form, Mr. Bispham _ should 
have been so easily  satis- 


fied. 














































































CORRECTIONS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., December 23, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In an editorial of the WEEKLY of December 23 you intimate 
that the press of the country is correct in its assertion that 
Representative Towne, of New York, is the only one who has been 
elected to Congress from one State after having been a, Representa- 
tive in Congress from another. I have noticed this statement in 
many newspapers, but the statement is far from the truth. With- 
out taking the time to investigate, I recall two similar instances— 
Samuel S. (Sunset) Cox was a Representative in Congress from 
Ohio, 1857 to 1865, and then removed to New York, and from 1868 
to 1382 was a Representative from the State of New York. Samuel 
Houston, who had the unprecedented distinction to be Governor 
of two States of the Union—Tennessee and Texas—was also a 
Representative in Congress from Tennessee from 1823 to 1827, 
and then Senator from the State of Texas, 1846 to 1859. He also 
served as President of the Republic of Texas, but not its first 
President, as is sometimes published. 

I am, sir, Joe V. WILLIAMS. 


New Orveans, December 26, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In a recent issue of your magazine you gave Louisiana 
among the other States which “ have sent exactly the same delega- 
tions that represented them in the last House.” In this you are 
mistaken so far as Louisiana is concerned, because Hon. P. 
Breazeale, who represented the Fourth Congressional District of 
this State in the last Congress, is now succeeded by Judge J. T. 
Watkins, who was elected in 1904. 

I am, sir, 


W. O. Hart. 


HAS NOT DISCOVERED VULCAN 


Ann Arpor, ¥anuary 1, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—An editorial in HArpPER’s WEEKLY for October 21, and 
notes of like import in other periodicals, lead me to remark that 
the photographs taken with the Lick Observatory intramercurial 
telescopes at Assuan, Egypt, during the recent total solar eclipse 
have not yet been examined with care. They were shipped from 
the eclipse station to the Lick Observatory, where, when they 
arrive, they will doubtless be carefully studied and compared with 
other photographs of the same region of the sky taken with the 
same instruments some months earlier, when the sun was in an- 
other part of the heavens. Not until such comparisons have been 
made will it be known whether these photographs add to our 
stock of scientific information. In the mean time I may say that 
the statement attributing to me the discovery of an intramercurial 
planet—the hypothetical Vulean—is unauthorized. 

I am, sir, W. J. Hussey. 





CONCERNING ALVARADO 


Mexico City, Fanuary 2, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In a recent WEEKLY there appeared a most remarkable 
article concerning Don Pedro Alvarado, the owner of the Palmillo 
Mine, near Parral, in the State of Chihuahua, Mexico. The article 
in question is of only about fifteen lines, and contains almost as 
many inaccurate statements. 

In the first place, your remarks as to the condition of the labor- 
ing class in this country are incorrect. The system of “ peonage ” 
to which you refer, whereby laborers are advanced sums of money 
by their employers and held to servitude until such sums are re- 
turned, applies only in the most isolated places where it is ex- 
tremely difficult to secure and hold labor of any kind, and then 
principally in the southern part of the country on plantations 
and not in mining districts. As a rule, the Mexican miner is a most 
independent individual and well paid, especially in the northern 
states of the republic, where Mr. Alvarado’s mine is located. 
In that particular district miners rarely earn under $1, Mexican 
silver, per day, and wages will range from that sum to $2 50 and 
$3. When any reduction is attempted by mine managers in the 
rate of pay for the extraction of ore, the most of the miners 
promptly quit and leave for other mining-camps, where they are 
sure to obtain remunerative employment. Work in all large mines 
is practically suspended for two to three days following each pay 
day—most companies pay twice a month and some oftener—as 
nearly all of the workmen, upon receipt of their wages, proceed 
at once to fill up on “tequila” and do not think of returning to 
work for at least two days. 

Mr. Alvarado was never an ordinary “ peon.” His father owned 
the Palmillo Mine, though during his lifetime it was not a 
bonanza; in fact, barely paid the expenses of development work. 
However, he had great hopes for the future of the mine, and 
before his death charged young Pedro to hold the property in his 
possession at any cost, showing him where the rich ore body 
which has since made Pedro and the mine famous should be 
encountered. After his father’s death the son toiled for years in 
poverty, developing the mine along the lines marked out by his 
worthy parent, and finally struck the rich vein in almost exactly 
the spot indicated by his father. 

To-day Pedro Alvarado has probably $3,000,000, Mexican silver, 
and the mine, which is estimated by well-informed mining men to 
be worth five to eight million dollars, silver. The mine has never 
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yielded anything like $30,000 net profits per day. Its present pro- 
duction probably is greater than it ever was in the past, and the 
reports are that the “ Palmillo” is now producing about $75,000 
a week, which very likely is a liberal estimate. 

The most remarkable statement, however, in your article is that 
Alvarado at one time offered to pay the national debt of Mexico, 
amounting, as you say, to $15,000,000. The bonded debt of the 
Republic of Mexico is $158,000,000, gold, and Mr. Alvarado would 
be pushed to pay the interest on this debt. This report started 
from a chance remark made by Alvarado in conversation with 
some friends, and he really did not make any such offer to the 
Mexican government. 

I take the liberty of writing you at length on this subject be- 
cause I know that it is your desire to make the pages of the 
WEEKLY as trustworthy as they are brilliant and entertaining, 
and that you always are glad to have your attention called to 
any inaccuracies which through misinformation on your part 
may have crept into your editorials. I have the highest regard 
for your opinions, and therefore draw to your attention the facts 
about Mr. Alvarado. I am, sir, 

, W. B. STEPHENS. 


THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT 


LarAyeEtTTeE, INp., fanuary 4, 1906 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In a recent issue of the WereKLy, a paragraph headed 
“Facts about Marriage” states that “ Histories of the marriage 
ceremony show that it was not solemnized in church as a religious 
rite until the time of Pope Innocent III., a.p. 1193, and was not 
considered a sacrament until 1442.” 

1 would call your attention to the following facts: S. Ignatius, 
writing to S. Polycarp not later than 115 a.p., says that it “ be- 
cometh men and women, when they marry, to unite with the con- 
sent of the Bishop.” 

Tertullian, who flourished about 200 a.p. in North Africa, writes 
of the “happiness of the marriage which the Church cements, 
the oblation confirms, and the benediction signs and seals” (ad 
uxor. ii., 9), and in a later treatise (de Pudicitia, iv.) speaks of 
connections “not first professed in the presence of the Church” 
as not true marriages. Indirect evidence is given to the part the 
Church took in the ceremony by the Canon of the Council of 
Laodicea about 365, which forbids marriages at certain seasons of 
the Church year. 

If this were not sufficient evidence the presence of a distinct 
service—or portions of the Mass specially appointed for mar- 
riages in the early Roman Sacramentaries of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries—would seem conclusive, while the detailed ac- 
count of the Western rite as compared with the Eastern given by 
Pope Nicholas I. in his reply to the Bulgarians in 866, certainly 
must remove any possible doubt of the Church’s position on this 
most important question in the early days of Christianity. 

As early as 1076 an English Council made the blessing of a 
priest a legitimate part of the marriage, seemingly prohibiting in 
this way any form which did not have the religious rite 122 years 
before the date given in the paragraph above quoted. 

As to the latter statement, “ it was not considered a sacrament 
until 1442,” it is enough to-show its inaccuracy to say that St. 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, who died in 430, frequently calls it a 
sacrament, and that it is one of the seven formally grouped as 
such by Peter Lombard, who died in 1164. 

In view of these facts, which might readily be augmented and 
multiplied, the custom of blessing the contract of marriage by the 
Church, and in so doing giving it a new solemnity and sacredness, 
is of an antiquity far greater than the so-called Dark Ages, and 
the “institution as we know it to-day” instead of being “ 500 
years old” goes back to the first age of the Church. 

I am, sir, CHARLES SMITH LEWIs. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FOOTBALL 


PuHILapEcpuis, Pa., Fanuary 12, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Does not the present (thoroughly justified) agitation re- 
garding football as now played base itself, in the last essence, 
upon these two propositions: That (1) the present style of play 
is too rough; and (2) that the evil of professionalism has grown 
rather than diminished? 

Could not the first detail be met by a very heroic increasing of 
the present “ penalties”? If off-side play, holding, etc., now cost 
the offending side five or ten yards, and, under certain cireum- 
stances forfeiture of the ball, make these losses twenty or twenty- 
five yards and forfeiture of the ball. Where a player showing 
unnecessary roughness is not ruled off the field, increase the 
penalty against his side by a surrender of the ball (when they 
hold it) or a loss of forty yards. If such penalties should carry 
the ball across the goal-line let it count as a “safety ” against the 
team offending. 

With such penalties the coaches themselves will see that the 
evil of “ unnecessary roughness” becomes a thing of the past,— 
and there seems no just cause for believing that officials cannot be 
found to carry any such rules into full effect. 

As to professionalism, why not rule against any player taking 
part in a game during his first year’s residence at any college 
or university? If those who make professionalism possible had 
to pay a man’s expenses for an entire year before they could make 
use of him on the gridiron, there would at least be far less of 
that sort of thing than now pertains. 

I am, sir, 
WARWICK JAMES PRICE. 
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Fleeting Impressions of Boston 
(Continued from page 91.) 

it might make her feel more contented with 

her environments (and possibly her wages), 

and give her a happy New-year (without 

any further unnecessary expenses to me). 

I do not encounter the stilted English 
and pedantie conversation here that I had 
been led to expect. People give me ordinary 
American talk without frills, and baggage- 
masters and burgomasters use the same 
brand of profanity and slang that one gets 
in Nevada. Altogether it has a pleasant 
and homelike sound. 

Calling at a stationery-store this morn- 
ing, I made purchases amounting to twenty- 
four cents. To get what I wanted a lady 
clerk had to rummage some stock in the 


cellar and then climb two stepladders. Con-. 


sidering that her extra trouble and gym- 
nastie exercise entitled her to something, I 
produced a quarter, and remarked that she 
needn’t bother about the change. 

My action seemed to astonish a number 
of people who were there driving bargains 
at a neighboring counter, and I was soon 
tracked to my hotel by a.man who evident- 
ly mistook me for a capitalist. He wanted 
me to subscribe something to help repair 
an old schoolhouse in which Miles Standish 
had made a speech on the privacy of the 
American ballot. I succeeded in getting 
rid of him by convincing him that all my 
surplus capital was now being devoted to 
dredging the Hudson River for ballot-boxes 
which had been missing since the last 
municipal election in New York. 





The Devil and His Due 


“Set daown, Miss Mary,” said Miss 
Docia, mopping her fat red face with the 
skirt of a ealico dress she was making. 
“Tm clean beat out. "“Twould be easier 
waterin’ the pigs myself then to git Paw 
started. He’s too lazy to make a good tar- 
get. An’ the’ ain’t nuthin’ the matter with 
him now. Not, leastways, sence he got shut 
of his tumor. 

“Ever know any man in Chicago named 
Page? No? Well, you see, Paw had a 
tumor in his side, big as a bucket. He’d et 
quarts of pills fur it, an’ drunk more’n a 
tubful of patent stuff, and plasters—well, 
my Lord! he’d stuck on enough of them 
to paper the hull house. 

“He seen Page’s advertisement, an’ nuth- 
in’ would deow but I had to give him five 
dollars to send to the feller fur Christian 
Science absent treatment. An’ if you be- 
lieve it. that tumor began to go daown. 
Well, then I give him three dollars fur the 
second week. Paw wrote he was a poor 
man an’ the feller let daown on his price. 
Paw lied, fur he hed fifty dollars in the 
bank an’ no debts. 

“Well, after the second week the’ wa’n’t 
a sign of the *tarnal tumor, an’ Paw wuz 
happy es a nigger. But what do you guess 
Paw done? He up an’ denied the hull thing. 
Said *twa’n’t nuthin’ but the workin’s of 
nature. Yes, that’s Paw, too sneakin’ mean 
to let on *twas Christian Science. 

“ Naow I don’t believe in it myself. [ 
-wouldn’t hev it to doctor a cat nor a 
nigger. But I says to Paw, ‘Paw, you 
know you hed a tumor an’ you know you 
hain’t got one now. 
due,’ says I. But Paw he won’t do it. 

“Tt’s hard on me, Paw bein’ so sneakin’ 
like an’ lyin’ so. I don’t dast push him 
too hard, “fearin’ the tumor ‘Il come back 
along o’ his lyin’ so.. There ain’t a sneak- 
in’er, lazier old man in Escambia County 
than Paw.” 





What England Buys 


Tne principal articles which form our 
enormous trade with the United Kingdom 
are chiefly manufacturers’ materials and 
manufactures on the import side, and food- 


stuffs, manufacturers’ materials, and manu- * 


factures on the export side. While 
the United Kingdom is not a large pro- 
ducer of raw material, for use in manu- 
facturing, at least in excess of her own re- 
quirements, she exports considerable quanti- 
ties of material of this character drawn 
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from other parts of the world, especially 
from her colonies. Of our imports of raw 
wool, which in 1905 amounted to 46 million 
dollars, about 17 millions was drawn from 
the United Kingdom; of our imports of 
pig tin, which in 1905 amounted to 23 mill- 
ion dollars, about 12 millions was drawn 
from the United Kingdom; of hides and 
skins our imports from the United King- 
dom in 1905 were nearly 7 million dollars 
in value; of india rubber, a little more than 
7 millions; of jute, flax, and hemp, nearly 
2 million dollars; of raw cotton, chiefly 
Egyptian, nearly a million dollars; of 
cabinet woods, practically a million dollars; 
while diamonds and other precious stones 
imported from that country amounted to 
9 million dollars. 


Millions for Tea 

Among the importations of foodstuffs, 
about 114 million dollars’ worth of tea was 
from the United Kingdom, about a_ half 
million dollars’ worth of coffee, and one- 
third of a million dollars’ worth of cocoa. 
Of finished manufactures, which form a 
larger share of the imports from Great 
Britain than do any other class, the most 
important are manufactures of cotton, 
manufactures of fibres, manufactures of 
iron and steel, and manufactures of wool. 
Even of cotton cloths, this cotton producing 
and manufacturing country imported in the 
fiscal year 1905 more than 6 million dol- 
lars’ worth from the United Kingdom, 
which presumably bought from the United 
States practically all of the cotton contained 
therein, end after transferming it into 
manufactures sent the finished product back 
to us, while of other classes of cotton manu- 
factures, such as laces, edgings, embroider- 
ies, threads, etc., the total imports from the 
United Kingdom are even greater than those 
of cotton cloth alone, being 8 million dollars 
in value. 








is BorpEN’s EacLteE Branp ConpENSED MILK. 
prepared as.an infant food, it is the nearest approach to mother's 
milk. Send for Baby's Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers, 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.} 


Apvice To Motners. — Mrs. Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup 

| should always be used for children teething. 
child, softens the gums, allays all YY cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea.—[Adv.| 





THE NURSERY’S FRIEND 


BRONCHIAL Troubles are often permanently cured by Piso’s | 
Cure FOR CONSUMPTION. 25c. per bottle —{Adv.] | 





BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are | 
BROWN’ S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 





Usz BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE /| 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 
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Give the devil his 





Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 
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It soothes the | 


Scientifically 


25 cents a box.—{Adv] | 





When you travel 


be sure to take 








For Pains, Aches & Accidents, 


DrEar!S. Sloan, 


Boston, Mass. OSA. 


Beer - Milwaukee 








SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postagestamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























For a good drink’s sake 
turn down the a 
who offers a substi- 

tute when you order 
CLUB COCKTAILS. 


Seven kinds — Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, York— 
but only one brand—*CLUB. 


6. f, HUEBLEIN & BRO., outiion 
Hartford NewYork London 











































The Arrival of the Prince and Princess at Peshawar, where the Royal Carriage was driven between Two Lincs of Highlanders 


THE VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO INDIA 


Wales in India, the native chieftains gathering 
token 


Ded eo oat 





The greatest splendor has marked the tour of the Prince and Princess of 
from all parts of the empire with their brilliant retinues to do homage and present their jewelled sword -hilts in 
Lscorted by a strong detachment of the Khyber Rifles, 1700 of whom were picketed along the hills, the Prince 
All feuds among the chiefs were suspended during this period, 


of fealty. 
and Princess drove forty miles through the famed Khyber Pass. 
and the natives were not permitted to approach within three miles of the road 
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HERE is an undercurrent of misgiving in the minds of most 
seagoers. Few go to sea without a full appreciation of 
“old ocean’s” majesty and might. The great trans- 
atlantic liners that look so massive and powerful as they 
lie alongside the dock become but tossing chips in mid- 
ocean. 

The coastwise traveller, however, has the advantage of his foreign 
touring brother, in that he loses sight of land seldom and for brief 
periods, and, therefore, feels constantly in touch—as he is in sight 
—of the solid earth that is humanity’s habitation. 

The Clyde Steamship Company, whose splendid passenger-vessels 
skirt the Atlan- 
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Riviera 


scenic, boating, and bathing advantages. The beach at Ormond 1s 
one of the most famous in the world, with a surface as hard as 
that of a park boulevard. The attention of automobilists has re- 
cently been drawn to this superb surface, speed contests having 
been held there during the past winter and having been already 
arranged for future seasons. 

Daytona, five miles south of Ormond, shares the magnificent 
beach of the first-described place, and has in addition many at- 
tractions of its own. There are good hotels, among which should 
be mentioned the Ridgewood. Colonnades, Palmetto House, Holly 
Inn, ete.; beautiful drives, shaded by century-old live-oak trees over- 

hung with trail- 





tic shores of - 
the United | 
States from 3 
New York and 5 
Boston to Char- | ° 

leston, South | * 

Carolina, and ; ; ; 
Jacksonville, | SEO. 
Florida, offers n 
to tourists one ‘ 
of the most 
ideal of these 
coastwise trips. 
With the great 
metropolis of 
the Western 
World at one 
end of _ the 
route, and the 
enchanted land 
wherein Ponce 
de Leon believed 
he should find 
the fabled foun- 
tain of youth 
at the other, its 
terminal at- 
tractions are 
far greater than 
those offered by any other American coastwise line. Its fleet of 
swift, modern steamships is large in size; the vessels have been 
specially built and are admirably adapted to the service. The dura- 
tion of the voyage is but two and a half days—half that required 
in crossing the Atlantic—and the passenger can view, en route, all 
the prominent coastal landmarks along the Atlantie boundary of 
the United States from Sandy Hook to the Florida East Coast. 

In construction and equipment the Clyde liners are notable ex- 
amples of twentieth-century marine architecture. The latest pas- 
senger-ships of this line—the Apache and Arapahoe—have been bui!t 
with the idea of securing the utmost safety, comfort, and conve- 
nience to their patrons. Three hundred and fifty-five feet in length 
and having a width of forty-six feet, they combine every steamship 
advantage. The cuisine of the Clyde Line has long been famous, 
and deservedly so, for with New York’s unsurpassed markets and 
the fields and orchards of the South to draw from, there is no 
table delicacy that cannot be had at its best upon these vessels. 

The sea trip to Charleston is short, barely two days. The 
entrance into Charleston Harbor is extremely interesting. The 
steamer passes the Isle of Palms, with its huge pavilion, and 





Sullivan Island, with its hotel, its clusters of summer cottages, 


and its famous o!d Fort Moultrie. The great harbor jetties lie 
on the left of the steamer’s course, beyond which one sees the 
ruined wall of Fort Sumter, where the smouldering spark of civil 
war was kindled into flame. 

Fourteen to sixteen hours are required for the sail from Charles- 
ton to Jacksonville, that part of the route to St. Johns River bar 
being in full sight of the South Carolina and Georgia coasts. 
The passage of the St. Johns River to Jacksonville is the crown- 
ing event of the voyage. The palms that overhang the water’s 
edge, the unfamiliar shrubbery in its vivid green and tropical 
luxuriance, the wide, shallow, and tortuous river, the low-lying 
shores, the distant background of sparse-leaved Southern pines, 
combine to produce innumerable pictures of natural beauty that 
chain the interest and excite the imagination of the beholder until 
the city is reached, and the traveller disembarks in this, the 
Floridian metropolis, the centre of its business and commercial life. 

From Jacksonville as a starting-point, the Northern tourist finds 
spread out for his choice a bewildering array of attractive winter 
resorts. These are scattered along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
form Fernandina to Pensacola, and upon the banks of the St.Johns 
River from Jacksonville to Sanford. Thirty-seven miles east of 
Jacksonville, on the line of the Florida East Coast Railway, lies 
St. Augustine, the oldest city in the United States, full of the 
charm of antiquity, rich in relics of its Spanish origin. Its 
medieval fort—now Fort Marion, a United States army barracks— 
recalls the efforts of Spain to subjugate the Western World. Its 
modern Americar city—close by and surrounding the ancient land- 
marks—is gay with wealth and fashion, filled in winter by visiting 
strangers who make their homes in its great hotels. These hotels 
are of gigantic proportions. handsome architecture, and superb 
equipment. One, the Ponce de. Leon, is famous the world over for 
its size and beauty, and scarcely less celebrated are the Alcazar, 
the Cordova, the Granada, and a number of others. 

Ormond, occupying a picturesque location between the Halifax 
River and the Atlantic Ocean, is a favorite east-coast resort. The 
beautiful Ormond Hotel, the Inn at Ormond Beach, and other 
excellent public houses annually attract many visitors. The loca- 
tion of Ormond, between the river and the sea, gives it unusual 









A Clyde Line Passenger Steamship 
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cA splendid facili- 
ties for boating, 
bathing, and 
fishing. 

Palm Beach, 
still further 
south, where 
the visitor can 
indulge in surf 
bathing every 
day in the year, 
is famed for its 
palatial hotels, 
the Royal Pon- 
ciana and _ the 
Breakers, and 
for the devotion 
of its visitors to 
all kinds _ of 
outdoor sports, 
such as_ golf, 
tennis, sailing, 
fishing, riding, 
driving, cycling, 
and pedestrian- 
ism. 

Miami, the terminus of the Florida East Coast Railway, oc- 
cupies a charming location on Biscayne Bay at the mouth of the 
Miami River. The Hotel Royal Palm is the principal public 
house, and is of great size and beauty. From Miami, steamer 
lines are operated direct to Key West, Havana, and Nassau, N. P. 

Key West, the southernmost American city, attracts many winter 
visitors, particularly those who are interested in government struc- 
tures, for here have been erected an extensive naval station, United 
States Marine Hespital, barracks, and an elaborate system of forti- 
fications. The Hotel Key West is the only structure that boasts— 
or is thought to need—any form ot artificial heat for other than 
cooking purposes. 

The tourist who comes to Florida and fails to take a trip up or 
down the St. Johns River on one of the steamers of the Clyde St. 
Johns River Service, misses something he would always regret if he 
knew. Over this route one gets an insight into the inland charms 
of Florida that Gulf, coast, or seashore cannot give. History, 
over which the shimmer of romance still lives, covers the centuries 
that have intervened since the Spaniard first trod the shores of 
the river at the Picolata narrews, and met the Seminoles upon 
their hunting-grounds. To-day the traveller peacefully reclines 
upon the shaded upper deck of a Clyde steamboat, and leisurely 
surveys the shifting panorama of scenic beauty. By day or night 
the scene is equally charming. By day the tortuous river turns 
and twists amid a bewildering variety of tropic vegetation, past 
attractive villages and steamer landings, past dense tropical forests 
and fertile plantations. By night— 
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So, as the day moves onward and night its shadows rest 
Upon the St. Johns River, up from its limpid breast 
We hear a siren’s music, we touch the lotus leaf, 

We leave behind us trouble, we lose all human grief.” 





At Lake Worth, Florida 
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Still keeping him busy.—Philadelphia Press, 


“(jo it, young feller! Yowve got a hard one to beat,” 


—Chicago Record Herald, alk 
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The Dominican Problem. How to serve the papers—Newark 
Rvening News, 
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Uncle Sam's Periodical Bad Man.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. The women’s clubs will present petitions to urge the 
unseating of Smoot.—NSalt Lake Herald. 
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The Far-sighted Scot 


An American and a Scotchman were on a 
high hill in Scotland and the Scotchman 
was bragging of the extent of view. “I sup- 
pose you can see America from here on a 
fine day,” said the American, chaffingly. 
“Oh aye, further than that,” was the re- 
ply. “Further than that?’ “Aye! on a 
fine nicht we can see the mune.” 





Naturally 


Tn elderly lady who was looking through 
the shop of a dealer in nicknacks picked up 
a small hand-bag. “ Are you sure,” she in- 
quired, “that this is real crocodile-skin ?” 

* Absolutely certain, madam,” replied the 
dealer; “I shot that crocodile myself.” 

“Tt looks rather soiled,” observed his cus- 
tomer. 

“ Naturally, madam,” explained the sales- 
man; “that is where it struck the ground 
when it tumbled off the tree.” 


’ 





Unique 


A BALTIMORE school-teacher says that she 
once put a question to one of her boy pupils 
as to what was the distinguishing feature 
of the State of Texas. 

“Texas,” replied the lad, “is celebrated 
for being the only one of the United States 
that is the largest.” 





She Guessed Right 


REPRESENTATIVE Jolin Sharp Williams tells 
a story of a darky in Mobile who recently 
heecame a convert to Christian science. It 
appears that, meeting a friend on the street, 
the convert made inquiry touching the health 
of the former’s aunt. “ She’s got de pleur- 
isv pretty bad,” was the answer. 

“You and she is both wrong,” was the 
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solemn assertion of the convert. “As a 
mattah of fact, she only thinks she got de 
pleurisy. Dere ain’t no sich thing.” 

Nothing further was said on the subject; 
but a few days after the two again meeting, 
the convert repeated his inquiries touching 
the aunt’s condition. “ Does she still pre- 
sist dat she’s got de pleurisy ?” 

“No, indeed,” came the reply; “de pore 
woman now thinks dat she’s dead. We ber- 
ried her yisterday.” 





Born that Way 


A MEMBER of the House from New Eng- 
land tells of an occasion when he overheard 
an amusing colloquy between the late 
Thomas B. Reed and a darky barber. 

The “ tonsorial artist ” was inclined to be 
talkative, but to all his efforts at conversa- 
tion the big man from Maine returned only 
a monosyllable or a grunt. 

Finally, the barber patted the cranium of 
the Speaker, whereon reposed one or two 
stray locks, saying: 

“De hair’s gittin’ pretty thin, sah. Been 
that way long?” 

“T was born that way,” drily returned 
Reed. 





What He Used It For 


WINE-TASTING was his business, and he 
was reputed to be one of the best who fol- 
lowed that somewhat peculiar means of 
making a livelihood, so when the bet had 
been made and the money posted, his “* back- 
ers” were sure of winning. Incidentally, 
they did. 

The subject, blindfolded, was to taste, one 
after another, the contents of twenty-five 
wine - glasses, and—if he would win the 
stakes—name correctly the liquor in each. 
Krom one to twenty-four he went down the 
line, never hesitating, and always right. At 
the last one he stopped. It was filled with 
water only. 

He sipped it, turning it over and over 




















IT’S SUMMER IN THE SOUTH 


REMEMBER THIS WHILE PACKING IN ZERO WEATHER 


SE ABOARD HPlorida Limited 


ONLY ELECTRIC-LIGHTED DAILY TRAIN TO 


With its splendid Pullman Drawing-room and 
Compartment Sleeping Cars, Observation and 
Dining Cars, is veritably a sunny journey to sunny _ 
skies. You don’t get travel-worn, because the 
route is short; and you get first choice of 


rooms because you arrive before others. 


Leaves New York 12.25 noon every day 
Arrives St. Augustine 2.10 P. M. next day 


Booklets, illustrating and describing the leading Winter 
Resorts in the South, will be supplied by ticket agents of 


. 


connecting lines and by any agent of the 


SEABOARD 
AIR. LINE RAILWAY é 


New York, 1183 Broadway 
Boston, 360 Washington St. 
PhiJa., 1429 Chestnut St. . 
Pittsburg, Park Building 
Baltimore, Continental Bldg. 
Wash., D.C., 1421 Penna. Av. 








CHARLES B. RYAN, 


General Passenger Agent 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 






































with his tongue, asked for a second mouth- 
ful, considered it with a most perplexed ex- 
pression, and then had an_ inspiration. 
“ Of course,” he exclaimed; “ it’s the stuff I 
clean my teeth with.” 





Of No Importance 

Two men were standing together on an 
East River ferryboat when one pointed out 
a third man with the remark: 

“T can’t recall his name at this moment, 
but he writes for a number of the maga- 
zines.” 

His friend looked at the stranger with 
much interest. 

“Oh, one of our ‘frenzied finance’ cap- 
tains, is he?” he asked. 

“No, he—” 

“Writes up trusts and things, then?” 

NOs 

“Oh, then he’s a prize-fighter or an actor 
—he is rather husky-looking.” 

“No, no! He’s just a plain author— 
writes stories.” 

“Oh!” the friend exclaimed, the look of 
interest suddenly dying out of his face. 


a 





From Hungary 

A WELL-KNOWN publisher has_ received 
the following entertaining epistle from a 
Hungarian reader. It is quoted verbatim: 

“Subscribed I am so free to You apply 
and beg. You would be so good on my 
address a list of prices of Your precious 
shop upon my costs to send. I would Eng- 
lish works buy and I know not any Eng- 
lish book trade. I pray You, to me for my 
bad English friendly to pardon. [ am a 
native Hungarian and study the beautiful 
but for us Hungarians very heavy English 
language only by the way from one and a 
half years.—Hoping you will my modest pe- 
tition accomplish, I remain, Your servant, &c. 

“ P.S.—I beg to me your list of prices with 
payment on delivery to send.” 
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COLUMBIA MARK XLVI! 


construction for 1906 far surpasses the best work 
previously put into any motor cars, American or European. We tell all 
about it in our special illustrated booklets, “‘Columbia Chrome Nickel Steel,” 


“Fashioning a Crank Shaft,” ‘ Transmission, Etc.” and “Consistent Differences.” Each of these 
booklets will be found intensely interesting by all who follow the latest advances in automobite building. 
Mailed on application. 


MARK XLIV-2 


MARK XLVI 


MARK XLVII 


The new Columbia Gasoline Models are : 
18h. p.; two opposed cylinders; shaft drive ; 
ouble side entrance body seating five persons. 
Price - - - - - - 


24-28 h. p.; four vertical cylinders, shaft 
drive; seats five. Price, Standard - — «$3,000 
Limousine - - $4,000 


40-45 h. p.; four vertical cylinders; double 

chain drive; seats five, with extra drop seats for 
two. Prices, Standard - - - - $4,500 

With Victoria, Limousine or Landaulet Body, 
$5,000 to $5,500 


Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and 
Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 


ELECTRIC 


VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St. Chicago Branch: 1832-1334 Michigan Ave. Boston: Columbia 


Motor Vehicle Co., 


74-76.78 Stanhope St. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North 


Broad St. Washington : Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th St.and Ohio Ave. Paris: 


A. Bianchi, 


29 Ave. de la Grande Armée. Member Association of Licensed Auto. Mrs. 














FLY-RODS @ FLY-TACKLE 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
REVISED EDITION 


“ PISO’S CURE FOR ww 
= CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS a 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘Tastes Good. Use 


ro) 
By H. P. WELLS an intime. Sold by druggists. 


Author of “‘ The American Salmon-Fisherman * 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net ( postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 


“ CONSUMPTION 














BITTERS 


Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 








Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1190 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. 


Make the best eocktail. A delightfal 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 








for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Washington, D.C. Portland, Me. White Piains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
aaa - St. a Columbus, 0. Pittsburg, Pa. 

wig! St. uis, Mo. 5 ™ 
Marion, Ind. 2803 Loeust St. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave, 
Plain@eld, Ind. North Conway, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. 
Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Commemorating the Nation’s 
: Birth 


(Continued from page 81.) 


frost cracked the walls of the old Powder 
Horn, so that they were in danger of falling. 
The Powhatan chimney was a relic of the 
earliest colonial history. It goes back to a 
time shortly after the arrival of the James- 
town settlers. The Powder Horn was the 
colonial arsenal—the oldest arsenal on the 
continent. On the very day, April 19, 1775, 
that Captain John Parker and his squad 
of militiamen were facing Major Pitcairn 
and his British regulars on the village green 
in Lexington, Massachusetts, another band 
of American patriots was forcing Lord Dun- 
more to put back in the old Powder Horn, 
down in Williamsburg, Virginia, the am- 
munition he was trying to cart away to keep 
it from falling into the hands of men al- 
ready up in arms in the war for American 
independence. 

Both the Powder Horn and the Powhatan 
chimney are in Williamsburg. Among the 
descendants of the old colonial families resi- 
dent in the old town who warmly cherish 
the historic landmarks of the place are Miss 
Mary Jeffrey Galt and her sister, Miss Annie 
A. Galt. When the old chimney went down 
in the wind and the old Powder Horn walls 
threatened to crumble from the frost, both 
these ladies, as well as many other people 
in Williamsburg, were filled with regret. 
Miss Mary Jeffrey Galt spoke to Mr. Iarton 
Myers, of Norfolk, about it. Mr. Myers sug- 
gested the forming of a society for the pre- 
servation of such landmarks. So, under the 
inspiration of Miss Galt, the Association for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities was 
formed. It is now a large society with head- 
quarters in Richmond. Mrs. J. Taylor Elly- 
son, Mrs. Joseph Bryan, and Mrs. J. Enders 
Robinson are its present chief officers. It 
has restored the overthrown chimney, and 
purchased and saved from collapse the old 
Powder Horn. But that was only the be- 
ginning. One of its first moves was on 
Jamestown. The old ruined church tower 
was there, the remnants of one of the old 
settlement houses were there, and there, also, 
was what was left of the old settlement 
burying ground. The son of a wealthy car- 
builder from Dayton, Ohio, had bought the 
island—Mr. Edward E. Barney. He gave 
the association some thirty acres of ground 
covering the site of the old settlement. The 
government, at the association’s instance, 
put up a stone wall to prevent the en- 
croachments of the James River. Under the 
supervision of Miss Annie A. Galt, of the 
subcommittee of the association’s James- 
town committee, extensive excavations have 
been made, and much of value concerning the 
first English town in America revealed. 

From the interest in Jamestown there 
naturally come interest in the coming ter- 
centennial anniversary of Jamestown’s found- 
ing. In 1807 there was a bicentennial cele- 
bration of the event. In 1857 the 250th 
anniversary was observed, and ex-President 
John Tyler delivered the principal address. 
The Association for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities took up the matter of a 
tercentennial celebration, and from the im- 
petus their efforts have given to the move- 
ment there have grown the far-reaching 
plans for the celebration of next year in 
which the President, the Cabinet, the Con- 
gress, the Army, the Navy, and the Amer- 
ican people are all now involved in a com- 
mon and patriotic interest. 





Removing Temptation 


Deacons Smith and Jones, two pillars of 
the church, were working in the hay-field on 
a Virginia farm. Suddenly Deacon Smith 
called out excitedly: 

“What dis ah dun foun’ in dis hay- 
stack ?” . 
“Took ter me lack er jug ob_ licker, 

Deacon Jones responded, his eyes rolling. 

Both deacons pondered, and_ presently 
Deacon Smith said, gravely: 

“ Bro’ Jones, don’ yo’ “low we-all better 
drink up dis hyah, les’ some po’ weak brud- 
der fin’ hit an’ fall by de wayside?” 
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Shortening Time Across the 
Continent 


Tr was not long ago that a week was con- 
sidered a reasonable time in which to make 
the trip by rail from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast. The Union Pacific Railroad 
established in December a new service which 
enables a passenger to ride from New York 
to Los Angeles in half that time, eighty-six 
hours, only two hours more than three and 
one-half days. The new train, made up of 
Pullmans, dining-car, and combination ob- 
servation and buffet, all electric lighted, 
and with a daily news bulletin service, runs 
from Chicago to Los Angeles in sixty-eight 
hours, four hours less than three days. It 
goes from Chicago to Omaha over the Chi- 
cago, Northwestern Railway, from Omaha to 
Salt Lake City via the Oregon Short Line, 
and from Salt Lake to Los Angeles on the 
tracks of the San Pedro, Salt Lake, and Los 
Angeles road, built by United States Senator 
William A. Clark, at a cost of more than 


- $30,000,000. 


The Los Angeles Limited stops only at 
important points, and the running schedule 
for any considerable distance is not slower 
than forty miles an hour. The speed fre- 
quently reaches seventy-two miles an hour. 
This is in the Death Valley in California. 

A traffic arrangement between the Harri- 
man lines and the Clark road makes this new 
fast train possible. The time required by 
the Southern Pacific trains from Salt Lake 
to Los Angeles by way of San Francisco is 
eighteen hours greater than over the more 
direct route across Death Valley. The new 
trains of the Los Angeles Limited service 
are perhaps the most costly that have ever 
been run to the Pacific Coast, and this fact 
makes an interesting contrast. For seven 
hundred miles the Clark road stretches across 
the most desolate and fatal part of the 
Great American Desert, including the 
Death Valley and the famous Devil’s Play- 
ground, California, where whole mountain 
ranges are formed of drifted sand. Every 
summer a score or more of men, prospectors, 
or cowmen, or occasional travellers, perish 
from heat and thirst in this fearful desert. 
Last year, in spite of all precautions that 
were taken to guide travellers to the spots 
where drinking-water could be found, the 
number who died on this desert was thirty- 
five. The only vegetation of consequence for 
hundreds of miles is the gaunt yucca-tree, 
the ugly cactus, the sage-brush, and the 
ereasewood shrubs. The skeletons of ani- 
mals, horses or cattle, are seen occasionally 
from the car-window, to express to the safely 
housed Pullman passenger the perils of the 
desert. The region is the strangest, and in 
many respects the most marvellous, on the 
American continent. 





Golf and Matrimony 


As an illustration of the enthusiasm with 
which golf is pursued by its votaries, the fol- 
lowing anecdote is told of a_ well-known 
Scotch author and a young friend of his: 
The two had spent the whole day on the 
links, and had had some close and exciting 
matches. As they left for home the elder 
man remarked, 

“Do you think ye could play again to- 
morrow, laddie?”’ 

“Well,” answered the youth, “I was to 
he married to-morrow, but I can put it off.” 





His Decision 


_ Tue following anecdote is told of a pro- 
fessor in a Western university: 

“One day, while walking with a friend in 
San Francisco, the professor and his com- 
panion became involved in an argument as 
to which was the handsomer man of the 
two. Not being able to arrive at a settle- 
ment of the question, they agreed, in a spirit 
of fun, to leave it to the decision of a China- 
man who was seen approaching them. The 
matter being laid before him. the Oriental 
then considered long and carefully; then he 
announced in a tone of finality, “ Both 
are worse.” 
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. When planning your trip to the Coast re- 
fh member that not the least of the many 
2 pleasures which combine to make 
the journey one never to be for- 
gotten are the elements of.refined 
ocial life and mutual cour- 
tesies ever present on The 
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pAy\ | of the 
fy" ' Chicago, Milwaukee 


Oy & St. Paul Ry. 


Acknowledged to be the greatest 
and most luxuriously appointed of 
transcontinental trains. Its excep- 
tional service and conveniences, its 
new equipment, make it the first chosen 

among discriminating travelers. 


From Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 8 p. m. 
daily. Tourist Sleepers at 6.05 p.m. and 10,25 p. m. 


Address F.A. Miller, G.P.A..Chicago, for free booklets, 


Dr. Lavendar’s People 


by 
MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. 








“‘When first we read Old Chester Tales,’ says the New York Times, ‘it was 
an event, and Dr. Lavendar’s People, a second volume of these stories, is well 
up to the high standard set by the first. Dr. Lavendar himself is one of the 
creations of fiction that will not willingly be allowed to die.” This criticisrr. is 
one of the many that have greeted the book everywhere. If unanimity of 
praise is any indication of success, Mrs. Deland has again achieved a triumph. 


Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sla. Catie Trancters to Eu- | | HE AuprT Company oF New York 
rope and South Africa, Com- WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 


P JOHN J. MITCH&LL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manager. 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters | GeorGe W. YounG, - F.C. RICHARDSON, 
" of Credit. Collections made. Vice-Presidents, Assistant Treasurer. 
‘ 2 ' Investigations for 
al Ch i - & - : 
Cc red it. International Cheques Cer Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 


tificates of Deposit. NEW YORK, 


Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 





Brown Brothers & Co.,, | Phitaceipnia, Boston, Chicago, 
a Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 15th and Market Sts. 15 State Street. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital = = = = - .$2,000,000 
Surplus and Undiyided Profits = = $7,000,000 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 





DIRECTORS 
Joun Jacos AsTor, James B. Duke, A. D. JurLitarD, Samuet Rea, 
Cuarves H. Aven, Henry M. FLAGLER, Joseru. Larocgug, WINTHROP RuTHERFURD, 
GrorGce F. BAKER, Danige_._ GUGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. BrrRwinp, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton, Jacos H. Scuirr, 

Pau D. Cravatu, James N. Jaxvik, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Wa ter S. JoHNsTon, W. G. OAKMAN, Harry Payne Wuitney. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. BeRwinp, James N. Jarvir, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, ‘AUL D. CRAVATH, Jacos H. Scuirr, 
CuHarves H. ALLEN, G. G. Haven, Harry Payne WuHITNgy, 
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JILTED. 
From an unpublished drawing by the late Phil May. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO 


RAILROAD 
NEW TERMINAL 


23rd Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Near the Centre of the Hotel, Theatre and 
Shopping District. 

Electric Cab Service to all Parts of the 
City at Very Reasonable Rates. 

Crosstown Cars of the 14th, 23rd, 28th 
and 29th Street Lines Extend to 23rd Street 
Terminal. 

Through Street Car Service between 23rd 
Street Terminal and Grand Central Station 
from 7.30 A. M. to 7.00 P, M. on Four Min- 
ute Headway. Fare Five Cents. 

All Through Trains of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad have Direct Connections to 
and from 23rd Street and Liberty Street 
Terminals. 


C. W. BASSETT, 


___ Gen’! Pass, Agent. 


Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essential facts con- 
cerning the handling of a ship at sea, and furnishes informa- 
tion indispensable to every one connected with the navigation 
of a vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 

With Diagrams. $1.00 


BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


D. B. MARTIN, 


___ Mgr. Pass. Traffic. 
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NOVELS BY MAURUS JOKAI 


Black Diamonds 


Translated by FRANCES A. GERARD 


A happy blend of the elements of romance with 
those of every-day life. . . . The action is varied, an- 
imated, and sufficiently exciting to sustain the reader’s 
interest, to which a constant appeal is also made by 
the fresh and piquant aspects given the book by its 
Hungarian atmosphere. 16mo, $1.50 


The Green Book 


or, Freedom Under the Snow 
Translated by MRS. WAUGH 


A great story by one of the great masters of fiction. 
Jokai is a writer of tremendous power, and, always 
equal to himself when occasion demands, he is su- 
preme in ‘‘ The Green Book.” 16mo, $1.50 


The Lionof Janina 


or, The Last Days of the Janissaries 
A TURKISH NOVEL 
Translated by R. NISBET BAIN 


In depicting his hero, Ali Pasha, as cruel and as 
crafty an Oriental as ever lived, he has drawn him in 
such a picturesque manner, and touched so lovingly 
and charmingly the very few and slight phases of his 
character that were above reproach, that he compels 
our admiration in spite of ourselves. 16mo, $1.25 


———— 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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A New Imported Segar 


LA 
SAVOIE 


Perfect in every detail 
Made in sixteen shapes and sizes 
Sold exclusively in the Humidors 


of this company in the basement 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 











Wal Main Office and Humidors L 
mmerkAstoriaS ne 
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| THE MICHIGAN LINE 
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Fine trains, with entirely new 
equipment, run from 


CINCINNATI 


to 
TOLEDO and DETROIT 


The line to 


MT. CLEMENS 
and all points in 
MICHIGAN and CANADA | 























—Your Crooked Legs, 


Made to appear ae 
the Perfect Leg 

Tec. Undetectable. Fits]’ 
any leg. Light asa feather 
Perf. comfort- 
able, Sent postpaid in plain 
package with a lete in- 
structions for 
dollars ( $2.00). 
spondence confi 
Write today. 


two 
Corre- 
e nt ial, 





THE SYM-FORM CO. > . 
201 Monroe Street, Chieago, Il, Parent ALLowED 
.—-“‘Have Some Style About You”’ —— 











Copyright Wotice 





OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Class A, XXc, No. 134090, Dec. 22, 1905—Lisrary OF 
Co ONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 
Twenty - og dz fi of December, 1905, Mrs. Jessie Taylor, 
of New York, N. Y., hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the mati *, which isin the following words, to wit: 
“Daniel the Beloved. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, 
D.D.,” the right whereof she claims as proprietor in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights 
(Signed) HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

P renewal for 14 years from January 5, 1906. 
ATTRA LAE PCE I 


aad Liquor Habit cured ie a to 20 days. 
No 4 = cured. Wri 

-L. STEPHENS co 
Devi. ed Lebanon, Ohio. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 





18 HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 








